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THE McNAMARA CASE. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


MURDER IS MURDER. 


[In The Outlook May 6, t911.] 


There is one feature of the developments as re- 
gards the arrest of certain alleged labor men in 
connection with the dynamite outrage perpetrated 
against the Los Angeles Zimes to which especial 
attention should be called. If the explosion was 
not an accident, but the deliberate act of any man 
or men, it was an outrage of dastardly iniquity, for 
it was one of those crimes in which the murderer, 
in order to gratify his spite against an individual, 
not merely wrecks that individual’s property, but 
with callous indifference takes the lives of scores 
of innocent people as an incident to the achieve- 
ment of his sinister and criminal purpose. The 
men responsible for dynamiting the Los Angeles 
Times building are responsible not only for the 
wreck of the newspaper offices but for the loss of 
many lives. 

The arrest was made in consequence of testi- 
mony secured by Mr. Burns, who has been Mr. 
Heney’s right-hand man in bringing to justice 
grafters who violated the laws of the United States 
in Oregon and grafters who violated the laws of 
California in San Francisco. He has proceeded 
with impartial severity against the most influential 
politicians and the richest business men. It hap- 
pens that the men whom he has now arrested are 
members of a labor organization; just as men whom 
he formerly arrested were members of the Repub- 
lican or Democratic parties or of greatand wealthy 
corporations. 

It would have been a wicked thing in the former 
cases with which Mr. Burns had to do for leading 
Republicans or Democrats to combine to break 
him down and support the accused merely because 
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the accused belonged to their political party, and 
it would have been a wicked thing for big capital- 
ists and big business men to make common cause 
with the capitalists against whom he proceeded 
merely because they were capitalists. Wherever 
any politician of either party or any capitalist 
did actually take this position, whether in the case 
of the men prosecuted by Mr. Burns or in any 
other case, Zhe Outlook unhesitatingly and 
severely denounced them. In exactly the came 
spirit I state the convictions of Zhe Outlook in 
expressing its hearty reprobation of the conduct 
of those labor leaders who, without waiting to 
know anything of the facts of the case, have at 
once flown publicly to the defense of the alleged 
dynamiters whom Mr. Burns has now arrested 

and who talk about the arrest as being part of a 
conspiracy against labor unions. 

No worse service can be rendered by labor union 
leaders to the cause of unionism than that which 
they render when they seek to identify the cause 
of unionism with the cause of any man guilty of 
a murderous attack of this nature. I have no idea 
whether the men arrested on Mr. Burns’s state- 
ments are or are not guilty; the labor leaders in 
question have no idea whether or not they are. 
They are entitled to an absolutely fair trial. If they 
have no money to provide counsel for themselves 
then it would be entirely proper for any body of 
men to furnith them the requisite funds, simply as 
an incident in securing them a fair trial. But it is 
grossly improper ta.try to create a public opin- 
ion in favor of the arrested men simply because 
the crime of which they are accused is one com- 
mitted against a capitalist or a corporation, and 
because the men who are charged with commit- 
ting it are members of a labor union. This is 
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aniniquity as gross as it would have been if when, 
three years ago, the sugar trust was indicted for 
swindling operations in the New York Custom 
House, the forces of organized capital had been 
put behind the indicted men on the ground that 
the attack on capitalists guilty of crime meant an 
attack on all capital. 

Undoubtedly there have been in the /past re- 
peated cases where representatives of capital have 
thus endeavored to prevent successful assault on 
abuses committed in the interest of capital; and 
in every such case, no matter how wealthy or in- 
fluential the offender, 7he Outlook believes that he 
should be condemned. It now takes the same atti- 
tude, when the question is one of identifying the 
cause of unionism with alleged murder, that it has 
always taken when the question was one of identi- 
fying the cause of capital with alleged corruption; 
and it appeals to the honest and law-abiding labor- 
ing man exactly as it appeals to the honest and 
law-abiding business man; for both are, first of all, 
American citizens, whose attitude towards the 
fundamental questions of morality and good 
citizenship must be identical. . 

The question of organized labor or organized 
capital, or of the relations of either with the 
community at large, has nothing whatever to do 


with this issue. All we are now concerned with is 
the grave and vital question of fact whether or not 
the accused men have been guilty of murder, and 
of murder under circumstances of peculiar foulness 
and atrocity. Whether we do or do not approve 
of the policy of the Los Angeles 7imes—and The 
Outlook very heartily disapproves of its policy on 
certain matters—has nothing whatever to do with 
the question. The stern repression of murderous 
violence—above all, of murderous violence under 
circumstances of such cowardly infamy as always 
accompany the use of dynamite—must of necessity 
be a prime need of any civilization calling itself 
such. Whether the man attacked isa capitalist or 
a socialist, a wage-worker or a professional man, 
has nothing whatever to do with the question; and 
whether the man attacking him does or does not 
belong to any organization, whether of labor or 
capita), whether social or religious, has nothing to 
do with the question. The one and only question 
is as to the guilt or innocence of the men accused. 
Any man who seeks to have them convicted if 
they are innocent is guilty of a crime against the 
State, and any man who seeks to have them 
acquitted if guilty is also guilty of a crime against 
the State. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


We reprint the foregoing article in full for the reason that to our mind 


it expresses sentiments and views and appreciations of fact which are shared 
in by many non-wage-working men who hold themselves to be reformers, 
and indeed quite radical reformers, and we know that they are sympa- 
thizers with some of the main purposes of organized labor. Mr. Roosevelt 
is the spokesman for this considerable class in this country. We propose 
to use his article as our text in trying to make plain our attitude in the 
McNamara case. 

In the beginning we find ourselves called upon to remind Mr. Roose- 
velt of the baffling difficulties under which newspaper readers labor 
in endeavoring to get their facts right regarding any public question. 
Readers’ impressions of the occurrences of the day are received, not 
directly from witnessing them or from seeing them through the clear light 
of intelligent and unbiased agencies employed in the communication of 
news, animated by a desire to represent the simple and unadulterated truth. 
The news that comes to us in print is often in a false perspective, if not 
actually in forms intended to misrepresent the facts. To confirm this state- 
ment of ours we take the following paragraph from an article entitled 
‘‘Applied Ethics in Journalism,’’ signed by Mr. Roosevelt, in the Ouslook of 
April 15, 1914: 

“The other instance of real public service is that which has been rendered by 
Collier's Weekly. Its campaign, begun five years ago, hit the patent medicine concerns 
very hard and greatly reduced the amount they spent in advertising; but they have 
recently begun to get back their courage and to increase the advertising of patent medi- 
cines and of those medical practitioners whom reputable doctors regard as quacks and 
swindlers. Collier's service has been rendered not only by the stand it has taken as 


regards advertising, but by the way it has made courage back up virtue in applying that 
stand. The experience of Col/ier’s with the Postum Cereal Company illustrates this. In 
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> 1905 Collier's announced that it would accept no advertisements of certain classes, 
er, and among which were those ‘making claims to medicinal effect.’ The attention of Collier’s 
oulness was thereupon called to an advertisement of Grape Nuts which was published in that 
Phe 5 same issue. Being persuaded that the advertisement did lay claim to medicinal effects, 
licy pod Collier’s excluded the advertisement from its pages. A year and a half later Collier's 
io with | printed an editorial criticising the advertisements of Grape Nuts on these grounds. 
rderous Upon this Mr. Post, the proprietor of the article in question, published an advertisement 
under in several hundred newspapers in which he said that Co//ier’s had tried to force him to 
= advertise in that paper. Thereupon Co//ier’s promptly sued him for libel, and obtained 
z itself the unprecedented verdict of fifty thousand dollars. An amusing feature of the case, 
alist or and one which shows the influence of advertisements upon the daily press, is that 
Brcver very few papers gave any publicity to this noteworthy verdict, and when men- 
nes not tioned it was usually in the most inconspicuous fashion. . . . We are bound to 
bor or pay a tribute of deserved respect to a paper like Co//ie7’s, when in a matter so vital to the 
a ang public well-being it wages so fearless, aggressive, and efficient a fight for honesty and 
cused. emey.” 

cted if } With this statement before them, from such a high national authority, 
oe ; all newspaper readers see that it is of the utmost importance, in ren- 
igainst dering judgment as to men and events, that they should keep in mind the 
— source of their information, misinformation, or deception through either 


suppression or deliberate exaggeration. 

To ourselves it seems impossible that any fair man who could know 
exactly what occurred among leading labor men of the country immediately 
after the McNamara arrests should regard their action as an endeavor ‘‘to 
create a public opinion in favor of the arrested men simply because the 
crime of which they are accused is one committed against a capitalist or a 
corporation, and because the men charged with committing it are members 
of a labor union.’’ As.we proceed, we shall endeavor to show just what did 
occur with respect to ourselves and our connection with the press on this 
occasion and at the time of the Los Angeles explosion. 


Was due emphasis given by organized labor to its horror and detesta- 
tion of such acts as its enemies charged it with at the time of the Los Angeles 
Times disaster? We think it was and that we performed our share in the 
duty. On being interviewed in St. Louis by a reporter of the S/ar the day 
after the occurrence, we used the following expressions: ‘‘Labor does not 
stand for such outrages, nor contemplate such acrime. I can not believe 
that a union man has done it, and I deeply hope no one who was connected 
with the labor movement will be found to have done it. It is inconceivable 
, that a union man should have done thisthing. And yetif it is found that 
a union man has done it, unionism can not be blamed by fair-minded men for 
(4 the deed of a man devoid of any human feeling, as the perpetrator of this 
horrible catastrophe must have been.’’ ‘‘It was the act of amadman. No 
one with an ounce of sympathy in his make up could do aught but contem- 

? plate such a crime with the deepest abhorrence.”’ 
Speaking before the St. Louis Central Labor Union, on Sunday, 
October 2, as quoted in the St. Louis S/ar, we asserted we would ‘‘imme- 
diately turn the dynamiters over to the proper authorities if we could lay 
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hands on them,’’ and we said that union men ‘‘would do the same the world 
over.’’ Wecontinued: ‘‘It isa shame and an outrage to decency to charge 
organized labor with such a crime.’’ As quoted in the St. Louis Gilode- 
Democrat, we said: ‘‘I only wish I knew the actual perpetrators, and if I 
did, take my word for it, I would turn them over to justice.’’ 

The St. Louis Repudlic quoted us as saying: ‘‘I am heartily in sym- 
pathy with the [California] State Building Trades Council, which has 
offered $7,500 reward for the arrest of the perpetrators.’’ ‘‘I have been 
called into the fight several times, and have found the men of the Typo- 
graphical Union of Los Angeles to be of the best type of men. I can not 
conceive of their countenancing an act which would cause the destruction 
of property and loss of life this catastrophe has.’’ ‘“The men of labor could 
not have had anything to do with such a horrible thing.’’ 

In Battle Creek, Mich., October 5, we said before a large audience at 
a public gathering: ‘‘I see that in the Axguirer [C. W. Post’s organ] a few 
days ago there was published a statement that when some one asked my 
opinion in regard to this destruction of the building and loss of life, I 
declined to say anything about it. Post, his editor or his editors, must 
know that this is absolutely unfounded and maliciously false. . . . The 
St. Louis papers conspicuously on the front page printed my expressions 
of horror, my deep regret, at what I regarded as a great calamity. I 
repudiated, as I now repudiate with whatever power there may be in me, 
the accusation or the charge that the men of organized labor are responsible 
for it. Asa matter of fact, nothing could hurt the cause of labor so much. 
The greatest enemies of our movement could not administer a blow so hurt- 
ful to our cause as would be such a stigma if the men of organized labor 
were responsible for it.’’ 

The Battle Creek Journa/, October 6, 1910, quoted us as follows: 

‘‘ ‘Mr. Post and his editors know that the stuff published about me this morning, 
virtually calling me a murderer, because of the Los Angeles 7imes disaster, is a rank 
falsehood. In the first place they do not know that any one was murdered at all,’ Mr. 
Gompers, continued, and then went on to deplore the loss of life and destruction of 
property, while insisting that there is no more evidence that union labor is responsible 
for it than there is that some merchants and manufacturers’ association is responsible. 
‘The unions,’ he said, ‘are not in that class of business.’’’ 

We give our words as spoken at the time. We have the newspapers at 
hand from which we quote. We have also numerous clippings from issues 
of the labor press at that period, in which there is given all due expression 
of the hope that union labor could not be implicated in a crime in connec- 
tion with the explosion, with the expressions also of the horror of the 
crime, if such it was, and of the desire to mete out justice to any and all 
criminals possibly connected with the occurrence. We believe that if Mr. 
Roosevelt or any individual among that part of the public for whom he 
speaks were to look over our extracts from the labor press, our quotations 
of labor’s spokesmen in different parts of the country, and the letters we 
have received on the subject, he would say that the representatives of labor 
had fully acquitted themselves of the duty they owed to the American 
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people of arraigning themselves against the perpetration of murder in the 
upbuilding or defense of trade unionism, and of placing themselves squarely 
on the side of the law and justice and good citizenship on the occasion. If 
organized labor failed to command the space in the newspapers necessary to 
impress the general public as to its sentiments, the fault was not on its part. 


*, * 


An illustration of the methods of the hostile press in labor matters was 
afforded us while we were preparing this article for our magazine, May 16 
and 17. Various reporters brought to us for our comments, in the course 
of the afternoon of Wednesday the 17th the following statement, made by 
President John Kirby, Jr., at the meeting on that day of the National 
Manufacturers’ Association at the Waldorf Hotel in New York: 

‘‘At the Norfolk Convention of the American Federation of Labor in November, 
1908, a resolution was adopted providing for the levying of a special assessment on 
members of unions affiliated with that organization, which should yield about $200,000, 
to be placed at the disposal of its executive board to be used in fighting Gen. Harrison 
Gray Otis in his efforts to preserve Los Angeles free from the type of unionisms that 
has made the name of San Francisco smell unto heaven. 

“At the St. Louis Convention, November, 1910, the amount reported as remaining 
in that fund was $89,000, which makes pertinent the query, ‘Were the villains who perpe- 
trated that awful crime paid from that fund, and, if so, how much?’”’ 


To this attack we made the following reply: 


‘‘He can not escape his own culpability by an attack upon us; it is an old trick, 
and no one is deceived by it. Mr. Kirby is just as disingenuous in his insinuating 
statement and question as he is irresponsible in his every utterance in so far as organ- 
ized labor is concerned. Every dollar, to the last cent, received and expended by the 
American Federation of Labor is published monthly in the American Federation of 
Labor’s official journal—the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST—from what source the money 
is received and for what purposes expended. At the 1907 convention, held at Norfolk, 
Va., an assessment of one cent was levied, which yielded $16,616.72. This was raised and 
used to offset the campaign of the Manufacturers’ Association to crush out organized 
labor in Los Angeles and other cities. The detailed report of the income and expenses 
was published in the official printed proceedings of the conventions of 1908-9 and ’10, 
and can be had, consulted and verified by any one. I invite Mr. Kirby, either for him- 
self or to appoint a committee of three persons, no matter whom he may appoint, to in- 
vestigate the truth of these statements. I think it but fair that a similar invitation 
should be extended to a committee whom I might appoint to investigate the receipts and 
expenditures of the National Association of Manufacturers. I challenge Mr. Kirby 
to publish the income and expenditures of the National Association of Manufacturers 
for the past five years. It will disclose whether the war fund of a million and a half 
dollars raised by the National Association of Manufacturers to war upon organized 
labor has not been used in the frame-up in Los Angeles and elsewhere, and in the effort 
to cast odium upon the most humane and altruistic organized effort of our time—the 
American Federation of Labor. The publication of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers’ financial transactions might disclose whether detective agencies, gangs of 
lawyers and some judges are not on its payroll.’’ 


The next day we had a collection made of newspaper reports of the 
Manufacturers’ Waldorf Hotel meeting, to see what treatment had been 
accorded our counter-statement to Mr. Kirby’s charges. Not a word 
appeared in a number of the principal papers of the country to show that 
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we had completely disproved the possibility of their truth. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger had as headings for its article: ‘‘$200,000 Provided Against 
Gen. Otis—Manufacturers Wonder Whether Labor Paid Dynamiters from 
that Fund.’’ The New York 7imes gave the meeting the space of more 
than a column, with four ‘‘display’’ headings, the main one being ‘‘Kirby 
Flays Unions and Labor Leaders,’’ and referring in another to the alleged 
$200,000 fund. But neither paper contained any mention of our counter- 
statement or our challenge to the manufacturers to show their books. 
* 

Between the time of the Los Angeles explosion and the date of the 
arrest of Secretary John J. McNamara of the Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers’ International Union, many facts were developed which served to 
strengthen the disbelief of a large part of the public that organized labor 
could have had anything to do with the disaster. To these facts we shall 
refer in detail at another point in this article. For the moment we advert to 
them to indicate the state of mind among labor men when Secretary 
McNamara and the two other men were arrested. 

Having made the position of trade unionism clear with respect to deeds 
of violence and murder, and having repeatedly declared that the cause of 
unionism would suffer to an immeasurable extent through any acts of the 
kind, men in the union labor movement saw in the arrest of Secretary Mc- 
Namara good reason for directing the attention of the American public to 
the insecurity of the liberty of the citizen if such high-handed proceedings 
were to be allowed to pass without prompt and vigorous protest. Our own 
personal policy with respect to action at this stage was to await the wishes 
of the trade unionists most directly interested in the question of Secretary 
McNamara’s arrest. On Sunday, April 23, the day after that arrest, we 
therefore did not leaveour home. But representative newspaper men called 
on us there from early morning until late at night. Not once did we volun- 
teer a statement as to the case. Every remark which we made was in re- 
sponse to questions put to us by the newspaper men. We saw no reason 
then, and we see none now, for not stating plainly our opinion as to the 
form of the arrest of Mr. McNamara and the proceedings of the detectives 
thereafter. We regarded the defining of the position of organized labor 
toward the catastrophe at Los Angeles as a matter not to be especially en- 
larged upon at that stage of affairs. We thought that labor’s position in 
that respect had been made plain. The occurrences in connection with the 
McNamara arrest were the exciting points now to be commentedon. If 
there had been a horrible disaster at Los Angeles, there now certainly was 
a damnable outrage on the name of law in Indianapolis. 


° * * 
On an invitation of the officials of the eight international unions which 


have their headquarters in Indianapolis, we attended conferences held by 
them in that city May 10-12. On behalf of the men attending this con- 
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ference an address to the American public was issued. It contains the 


following statement: 

“On the evening of Saturday, April 22, while attending to his official duties, John 
J. McNamara, Secretary-Treasurer of the International Association of Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers, was arrested in his office without service of warrant, hustled to the 
police court, and without regard to the provisions of the law relative to extradition 
proceedings, and while his associates were held prisoners in their own headquarters by 
local and imported detectives, was given summary hearing in a court having no juris- 
diction, denied the right to be heard by himself and counsel guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution, and was then immediately transported from this State to the confines of a jail 
in another State. His office was then feloniously entered, his safe was drilled, the 
papers of the organization were extracted from their receptacles, and the organization 
left without the services of its fiduciary officer. No opportunity was given to Mr. Mc- 
Namara to arrange his personal affairs, or for the orderly transaction of his official 
duties. If this method of procedure is sanctioned, are we not all in the same peril? 
May not the officers of the law, or private detective agencies, enter our offices at any 
time, arrest us, ransack our files, and place our organizations in such a con- 
dition that they can not transact their usual business? Is this the new 
short cut that has been made for the overthrow of unionism? Failing 
in the usual assaults on the trade unions as such, are their international 
headquarters to be at the mercy of private detective agencies in the employ of 
manufacturers’ associations? There are in Indianapolis eight international head- 
quarters. All of the international unions whose headquarters are located here 
were invited by official representatives of the city to make this city their 
home. Some of them have been here for years, the International Typographical 
Union for twenty-three years down to the latest addition, the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders with an official residence of a few months. They all 
employ citizens of Indianapolis as clerks, accountants, bookkeepers, stenographers, etc., 
and at the highest wage paid for this class of labor. They have on deposit in Indian- 
apolis banks at the present time, and have had for years, hundred of thousands, yes, 
millions of dollars, that in turn flow through the avenues of trade, money that has been 
an important factor in making Indianapolis the great commercial city thatitis. Are 
we then entitled to no consideration from the officers of the municipality, or the repre- 
sentatives of the State? If the procedure in the McNamara case is to be officially 
indorsed, then we can safely assume that the answer to our question is in the negative. 

‘* Under our legal procedure, every person arrested is presumed to be innocent until 
proven guilty. Weknow John J. McNamara. He is an industrious, reliable, pains- 
taking and courteous gentleman. He is a graduate of an Indianapolis law school, thus 
making manifest his ambition to tread the paths that lead to higher planes of activity. 
In every way, so far as we know, he is a model citizen. Understanding the character 
of the man as we do, we are slow to believe him guilty of the revolting and heinous crime 
charged against him. So we propose that he shall have a fair and impartial trial, and to 
that end we shall devote our energies to the raising of a sufficient fund to guarantee the 
accomplishment of the object we have in view. Can there be any objection to this by 
any citizen of this country? Notwithstanding that Mr. McNamara has been tried in 
some of the newspapers, and a verdict of guilty been rendered; notwithstanding that 
the manufacturers’ and merchants’ associations and other associations of employers of 
labor have met and officially rendered a verdict of guilty, we decline to accept that 
verdict. We will accept no verdict except the one that is rendered by a legally con- 
stituted court and jury. We are thankful to our critics for their good advice, but we 
believe we know our business, and we propose to conduct ourselves in accordance with 
the dictates of our best judgment. The trade unionists of this country, not the present 
critics of the trade union movement, have built up that movement to the tremendous 
force that it is today. As the representatives of that movement, we believe we under- 
stand its aims and its aspirations. We believe we understand the desires of its members, 
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and we will endeavor to make these aims, aspirations and desires effective through the 


channels that we select. 
‘*So that our position may be definitely understood, in contradistinction to the 


position and attitude that have been assigned to us by certain newspapers and 
employers’ associations, we make this statement.’’ 

Up to this point we believe that no impartial reader can detect in the 
attitude of the representatives of organized labor a disposition to fly into 
print without reason, or for the purpose of defending the perpetration of 
crime or protecting perpetrators of crime. 


mm 


Let us now go back to the time of the Los Angeles explosion and 
endeavor to put a fair estimate on the value of certain of the phases of the 
“‘news’’ diligentlv exploited before the public by the accusers of trade union- 
ism in connection with the occurrence. 

Immediately after the first dispatches announcing the explosion at the 
7imes building accounts came of the discovery of a suit-case with dynamite 
near the residence of Editor Otis and of a bomb in the garden of Secretary 
Zeehandelaar of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association. These 
discoveries were made by a private detective named Rico. The same dis- 
patches announced the arrest of an alleged anarchist caught near Otis’ 
home, but this man was quickly discharged. Some inquiry being insti- 
tuted as to Rico’s record, it was found, to quote Za Follette’s, that he *'was 
a most discredited member of the force, having cut a pitiable figure under 
cross-examination in the recent Mexican cases. He himself is a Mexican 
and he had previously ‘found’ sticks of dynamite at the Hall of Records 
and at the Alexandria Hotel Annex, both now in course of construction.’’ 

Numerous other wild charges against union labor were then made from 
day to day, or week to week, in dispatches coming from the Pacific Coast. 
In Los Angeles there was a reign of official terror, of which the trade 
unionists were the principal victims. Yet, what came of all this situation? 
Nothing in the course of six months upon which a case against trade union- 
ists could be established in the courts. Previous to the time of the arrest 
of Secretary McNamara the union men of the whole country, as the most 
interested observers, had learned to disbelieve the many forms of rumor 
affecting detrimentally the trade unionists of the coast, and to be fully pre- 
pared at the same time for further rumors, or charges, or outrages such as 
the arrest of Mr. McNamara. 

Let us glance at some of the facts which supported the skepticism of 
the trade unionists respecting the proceedings against trade unionism in 
Los Angeles. The Mayor of that city persisted in an attitude of refusing 
committees from organized labor permission to join in the investigation 
being made of the alleged dynamite explosion. The city police officials 
treated as suspicious characters the trade unionists from the other coast 
cities who had gone there for the purpose of assisting in the investigation, 
and yet the very day of the explosion the Los Angeles Typographical Union 
had offered to assist Editor Otis in getting out his daily edition of the 7imes. 
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With the arrival of witnesses, brought by Otis’ detectives to Los Angeles 
from other points in California to testify before the Grand Jury, the press 
continued making announcements of terrible revelations speedily to come— 
revelations which were regularly not made, while one witness after another 
summoned was dismissed. The element hostile to labor unions in Los Angeles 
proposed ‘‘a Vigilance Committee which should drive from the town by an 
exercise of arbitrary power, without any process of law, certain men whose 
presence was considered inimical to the general interest.’’ The City Council 
passed an anti-picketing ordinance which went a long way beyond any assump- 
tion of police authority known to any other community in the country. The 
daily fulminations of Otis defeated their purpose and aroused suspicion in 
the mind of a large part of the public with regard to every step that he or his 
associates hostile to union labor might take, legally or illegally, as against in- 
dividual trade unionists. Accounts were telegraphed East of imaginary find- 
ings of the Grand Jury weeks before it was ready to report. In its issue of 
January 8, the Los Angeles 7imes printed what purported to be a report of 
the Grand Jury. The Otis sheet endeavored to show by this alleged report 
that dynamite had been placed in the building by human agency with crim- 
inal intent, and it emphatically repudiated the gas theory. But Judge 
Broadwell, who had called the Grand Jury, showed that this publication by 
the 7imes was without foundation. He said: ‘‘I positively forbade the 
Grand Jury making any report, because such a document would be in vio- 
lation of the law and would be unwarranted as well. Publication of what 
purports to be a Grand Jury report in this case is without justification, and 
bears evidence of trickery and deceit. There has been no Grand Jury 
report in this matter, and there will be none.’’ And yet this alleged Grand 
Jury report found access through the news dispatches into the daily press 
throughout the country. 

In the meantime the investigations carried on by prominent labor repre- 
sentatives, men whose future was placed at stake by their course, brought 
to light that the Otis party had presented no testimony in the case except 
such as to prove, despite their charges against union labor, that the explo- 
sion was a mystery. Among the various newspapers and magazines which 
sent their own investigators to the spot, not one was able to bring any direct 
evidence to establish that a crime had been committed. All testimony on 
this point was indirect and circumstantial. The San Francisco daily Ca//, 
a conservative journal, sent one of its special reporters, a young women who 
has gained fame on the Pacific coast through her courage and detective 
abilities. After numerous interviews, especially with people whom the 
labor representatives could not easily reach, she wrote an able, strong, and 
timely summary of her impressions of the catastrophe. She said that free 
speech and free press and presumption of innocence were being suppressed 
by Editor Otis and by the Grand Jury. She averred that Governor Gillett 
had reversed the procedure of holding a man ‘innocent until proven guilty 
by declaring in a public statement, ‘‘Whether guilty or not the unionists 
will have to be blamed for the crime and until it is shown they are not 
guilty.’’ She ridiculed the finding of the suit-case on Editor Otis’ grounds 
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and the bomb in the Zeehandelaar garden. It was six weeks after the 
disaster that she wrote: ‘‘No reputable evidence has been introduced in 
proof of the dynamite theories.’’ Numerous clues had been picked up and 
dropped again by the counsel for Otis and his associate detectives. Suspects 
had been arrested ‘‘only to be proven false hopes’’ and released again. She 
had gone to Los Angeles ‘‘almost convinced that the 7imes building had 
been blown up with dynamite and that the theory of escaping gas was a 
fable. ‘‘I expected to find Los Angeles believing with me. I was mistaken.’’ 
People told her of the bombs that had been ‘‘found’’ by Rico with an 
emphasis on the ‘‘found.’’ ‘‘Rico,’’ see wrote, ‘‘had in several cases earned 
a reputation that puts a question mark after everything he ‘finds.’’’ The 
widow of one of the men who had been killed had said: ‘‘It was that awful 
gas that killed him. He’s been sick for a week from it.’’ One of the con- 
clusions of this writer was: ‘‘All the men and women who have been put 
upon the defensive in Los Angeles are without money, and the wealth of 
one of the richest citizens of a city of its size in the world is pitted against 
them, and the press is silent. It behooves all men and women who believe 
in fair play to watch well that injustice is not done.’’ 

Perhaps few people in the country have had the opportunity of reading 
the words of the President of the International Typographical Union, who 
soon after the explosion spoke of the ‘‘terrible catastrophe that destoryed 
the Los Angeles 7imes plant,’’ and said that ‘‘the trade unionists in Los 
Angeles were the greatest sufferers because of the 7imes explosion,’’ but 
there were hardly any daily newspapers which failed to report an alleged 
declaration by one of the Vice-Presidents of the Printing Pressmen’s Union 
that a certain ‘‘newspaper building would be blown up before a settlement 
would be made with the Pressmen’s Union.’’ When the truth came out 
regarding the latter statement it revealed that these ‘‘incendiary words’’ were 
those of the publisher of the newspaper himself, which had been merely 
quoted by the pressmen’s Vice-President. 

Other facts having their bearing on the judgment of the interested 
trade unionists of the country with respect to the case were these: Among 
the twenty-one persons killed in the 7imes office were several union men. 
Nearly three quarters of the reward for the capture of the alleged dyna- 
miters offered by the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association was soon 
withdrawn by its Secretary. The devastation caused by an explosion of 
gas ina building in New York in the Central Railroad yard, on December 19, 
much resembled in its general effects the Los Angeles explosion. In this 
New York disaster nine persons were killed outright and nearly one hundred 
were injured. ‘‘It is fortunate,’’ commented the Typographical /ourna/, 
“‘that the New York Central had no labor trouble on.”’ 

The theory of the gas explosion must, on examination, be accepted as 
at least tenable. The press accounts stated that a telegraph operator had 
left the building earlier in the night because of the leakage of gas. The 
Typographical Union investigation showed that three of the 7imes employes 
were forced to leave owing to sickness caused by the amount of gas in the 
building. Thomas P. Smith, a non-union printer who was working at the 
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time of the explosion, said: ‘‘Flame followed the explosion immediately. 
When I reached the sidewalk the whole front was ablaze, both the old and 
new buildings.’’ In an address before the St. Louis Convention, American 
Federation of Labor, in November, Job Harriman, Attorney for Los Angeles 
wage-earners, said: 

‘IT think the evidence in hand is already ample to show that an explosion of gas 
wrecked the 7imes building. Listen, you miners, A man escaped who was immediately 
below the point where the explosion occurred. He was in the cellar, but nothing fell. 
All the walls around the place of the explosion stood intact. Not a wall was broken. 
Glass in the windows across the street remained unbroken. At the time of the explo- 
sion there was one deep roar, not a sharp crack, and with that roar there shot up 
through two floors and a roof a flame that passed the sixth story of the adjoining 
building instantly upon the explosion. An explosion accompanied by flame, and within 
ten seconds the flames were through the whole building. They had smelled gas for 
days, and it was especially strong that day in the building. What was it, you miners? 
Was it dynamite or was it gas? Every one of you knows that if the shot had been 
sufficient to shoot a hole up through three stories it would have shattered all the walls 
about it and driven a hole in the ground.” 

It is to be remembered also that ‘‘ink alley,’’ a narrow space between 
the two wings of the 7imes building, was a storage place for inks and ben- 
zine, and that in a printing office the amount of inflammable material is 
considerable. Ignited by gas, the result would be such a fire as those men 
who escaped have described. In considering these points the correspondent 
of the conservative New York Evening /os¢ wrote: ‘‘The building was 
equipped with gas fittings, and the force of this explosion tearing these 
pipes into bits released gas which was instantly ignited.’’ To our minds the 
latter statement, taken alone, would leave open the question as to whether the 
initial explosion was of gas or of other explosive material. On the whole, 
we should say the origin of the fire is uncertain and mysterious, the prob- 
abilities indicating that it was the ignition of escaped gas, while the spread 
of the fire itself over the building in a few brief moments was the result of the 
instantaneous ignition of escaping gas and the speedy feeding of the flames 
by easily combustible material. 





We have now arrived in our survey of the facts at the stage at which 
the McNamara arrest occurred. The whole country had come to recognize 
the Los Angeles explosion as a mystery case. To the trade union world 
and to the mass of sympathizers with trade unionism, the probabilities that 
any trade unionist had had anything to do with the explosion had become 
less and less. That any union as a whole could be induced to approve of 
murder, or to believe that its cause could be promoted through the killing 
of human beings, was generally incredible. The more fiercely that charges 
against the unions were shrieked by Editor Otis, the more frequently that 
the theories brought forth by the detectives were dissipated, the thinner 
and thinner the vaporings against trade unionism consequently became, and 
the more deeply rooted also became the doubt of the public as to a final 
unraveling of the mystery. So many times had it been asserted by the 
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detectives that they had positive evidence that reached trade unionists in 
prominent positions that the public could see that there were possibilities 
for the detectives framing up from the bits and ends of their own rumors a 
number of combinations which might be sprung against one or another 
body of trade unionists. The detectives had all along been trying to prove 
too much. They had been playing too often for thrilling effects on the 
public. When their final coup came, it was attended with so many lawyers’ 
statements evidently prepared upon calculations as to their results, with so 
great a burst of advertising, with such sweeping claims of victory over the 
trade unionists involved, that it all bore a strong resemblance to mere 
declamatory melodrama. It may here be said that from that time to the 
present Detective Burns, Attorney Drew, Editor Otis, C. W. Post, and the 
active agents of the extremists in the Manufacturers’ Association in general 
have all played to perfection the hysterical characters to which we are 
accustomed in the pages of cheap fiction and on the boards of the Bowery 
class of theaters. 

Detective Burns, on May 7, made a significant assertion to reporters in 
New York: ‘‘The officers had the right to take him,’’ referring to Secre- 
tary McNamara, ‘‘out of the State in a wheelbarrow if they liked. Of 
course, we knew that some one or other would be getting up on his hind 
legs and I do not suppose if we had given time for the raising of all sorts 
of technicalities that we should ever have got him out of the State.’’ ‘‘All 
sorts of technicalities’? here means, of course, observing the regularities of 
usual legal procedure. The kidnapping wason a par with the high-handed 
course of the Otis adherents not only from the beginning of the investiga- 
tion into the Los Angeles explosion but for years previously. Of these 
methods the country has grown doubtful and tired. Further, the country 
has learned to know what value to put upon private detectives in general. 
It agrees with Detective Burns himself when he said to the New York 
reporters: ‘‘You may put me on record as saying that many private detec- 
tives are the biggest lot of blackmailing thieves that ever went unwhipped 
by justice.’’ Detective Burns has since been earning his money by flying 
hither and thither over long distances about the country, having himself 
interviewed at length, and repeating again and again his few alleged facts 
on which his case is made up. 


If the trade unionists had been taught by events not to attach much 
credit, or even in most cases any credit, to the yarns of detectives in regard 
to the case which had been an almost daily production for months after the 
explosion, they had all the more reason to put their own interpretation of 
the significance of the finding of dynamite in the building in which Secre- 
tary McNamara had his office. If it can be proven that dynamite was 
stored there to the knowledge of Secretary McNamara, he is a fit subject 
for an examination as to his sanity by expert alienists. The incredibility 
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that a directing dynamiter would have a stock of the explosive either near 
his business office or about the home of either of his parents, or of any of 
his relatives, is an absurdity, if we are to give the accused man credit for the 
least sense of caution whatever. How many suit-cases and wrappers con- 
taining dynamite have been reported as being found here and there in the 
United States the last month or two is a question for sensational reporters. 

Trade unionists were further impressed with the idea that the ‘‘stage 
had been set’’ by the fact that the lawyer for the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Walter Drew, was at hand before the arrest, ready to supply the press 
with a list of seventy alleged dynamite explosions as having recently taken 
place. All the scenery and properties of the piece had thus been made 
ready beforehand. It might seem even that a good part of the press 
reports, such as the list of dynamitings, had been mailed days before 
marked, ‘‘To be released on order of Detective Burns when he makes a 
certain spectacular arrest.’’ Further, the requisition having been obtained 
in secret from the Governor of California, the requisition papers were 
brought before the Governor of Indiana unknown to the ubiquitous 
reporters. The curtain was only rung up when the precipitate descent was 
made by the police on the offices of the Structural Iron Workers’ Associa- 
tion. The police court proceedings were then carried through with the 
utmost dispatch, and as express trains could not be trusted to get the 
prisoner out of Indiana in sufficiently quick time a high-power automobile 
carried him away. Here was Bowery melodrama for the newspapers, 
with violation of legal procedure depended upon for immediately practical 
effectiveness. 


How would fair-minded men have the trade unionists to proceed after 
that outrage? Should they protest against the injustice of the proceeding 
against Secretary McNamara and the officials of the Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers’ Association, or should they halt to go back to the time of 
the Los Angeles explosion to re-denounce it as a result of a supposed crime? 
There was a time, in fact, for each form of protest. Now was the time for 
trade unionists to assert their rights to regular procedure. Suppose C. W. 
Post had been kidnapped by P. F. Collier, what would Mr. Post's sup- 
porters have done? They would not have talked about Mr. Collier's lawsuit 
against Mr. Post. They would have talked about the breaking down of 
law through the means adopted by Mr. Collier. 

We think that trade union spokesmen were at this moment entitled to 
‘‘fly into print’’ to point out not only the outrageous invasion of a citizen’s 
rights through the form of the arrest of Secretary McNamara, but further 
to show the flaws in the scenes which had been set up by Burns, Drew, and 
other managers of detective theatricals. Who knows, for example, how 
many of the alleged seventy dynamite explosions are in the class with that 
at French Lick Springs, of which Mr. Thomas T. Taggart, the hotel owner, 
says the unionists had nothing to do with it? In many factories explosives are 
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used regularly. We have under our eye at this momenta record of buildings 
containing inflammable materials in which is mentioned a printing house, a 
five and six story building, in which there are 500 employes, with no fire 
escapes, having in storage benzine, collodion, ether, and gun cotton used 
in the work. Explosions or sudden fires are commonplace occurrences in 
the United States. Steel bridges and buildings have been known to fall in 
the course of construction. How easy for an enemy to record the claim that 
in every such case there had been a labor dynamite explosion! All the 
world is entitled todoubt Mr. Walter Drew’s list of seventy explosions until 
the fact of each can be clearly established. After any of these alleged ex- 
plosions, how many employers protested to unions or gave details to the 
newspapers in the locality in which they took place? How is it that no one 
ever wrote to this office in regard to any one of them? 


Concerning the matter of publicity, it is a certainty that in the six 
months from October, 1910, to April, 1911, 15,000 wage-workers were killed 
while at work in the industries of this country. None of them had legal 
counsel to claim murder on the occasion of their death. The newspapers 
did not have standing ‘‘horror’’ display lines to notice the more than 
2,500 deaths through accidents, most of them preventable, on the average 
per month of these wage-workers at work. If our labor spokesmen have 
not stopped and become affrighted and cried out in agony every time an 
alleged explosion has taken place or has been recorded by Mr. Walter Drew, 
it is because their attention has been to a large extent taken up with the 
work of trying to correct the horrors of the slaughter going on continually in 
the manufactories and on the railroads and in the mines of the country. 
Ah, if the friends of peace and order, the good citizens who shudder at the 
sight of blood and at the thought of the widows and the orphans of men 
killed, could but find the time necessary to arouse public sentiment against 
the daily butcheries of our industrial wage-workers while engaged in their 


occupations! 
* 
We would that Mr. Roosevelt had been in attendance at that confer- 
ence of labor officials in Indianapolis. In their earnest mien, their sober 
words, and their expressions of a desire not only to place labor in its true 
light before the American public, but also to get at the truth of the case 
under discussion, he would have had evidence that the spirit prevailing 
would come up to all the requirements of citizenship he repeats in his 
article in the Outlook which we have quoted. We venture to say that, his 
heart being in the right place, he could not have written that article after 
being present among those men. He would have seen that it is a mistake 
to hold that trade union spokesmen are divided into two classes, those who 
will rush into print in defense of any union crime or any set of union crimi- 
nals and those who will not countenance criminal violence. He would have 
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found that there is only one class, the class which knows how much trade 
unions sometimes suffer from the unwise action of extremists. However 
much it may please some newspapers to endeavor to quote on all occasions 
certain of the more prominent union men to indicate a variance in their 
spirit and policy, events show that there is no such divergence of 
opinion or procedure. Policy, common sense, and a proper regard for 
human life all combine in constraining trade unionists to the observ- 
ance of the commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill.’’ In no meeting 
or conference, of many men or a few, have we ever known union men 
to connive at the destruction of property or at the taking of human 
life. As for ourselves, we take this occasion to say that our own voice has 
ever been for peace as between unionists and non-unionists, unionists and 
employers, as well as it has been for peace as between nations. In the 
course of the year we are weekly, and at times daily, brought into consulta- 
tions having as their end agreements between unions or trade agreements 
between trade unionists and employers. We have learned the art of peace- 
maker, and while the hostile press has been accusing us of stirring up 
trouble we are able to look back upon our participation in a long list of 
agreements between unions or between employers and unions. As between 
nations, bloody strife to our mind is a terrible thing. In our travels at 
home and abroad, our voice has continually been lifted against war. There 
have been occasions when we could have promoted our personal popularity 
by feeding the war spirit. We have uniformly refused todo so. We have 
tried to carry peace among stranger nations. We have done it hoping for 
the preservation of human life and the promotion of human happiness. 


I. 
* 


Nothing more surprised us in the series of audacious acts committed 
by Detective Burns than his saying to a reporter of the Wor/d, May 7: 

‘‘Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor, knows by this 
time that there was no frame-up and that the arrests of the McNamaras and McManigal 
were not the result of a plant. Why? Because Gompers has been conducting an inves- 
tigation of his own at Indianapolis that has convinced him that there was no frame-up 
and no plant.’’ 

These assertions of Burns were entirely without foundation. Nothing 
was brought to our knowledge in Indianapolis that could be used as 
evidence against the prisoners or to show that the Structural Iron Workers’ 
Union had been conducting a dynamite campaign against the Erectors’ 
Association. When Burns brought these charges against us it was not an 
occasion for us to mince words. We then said, and we repeat, ‘‘Burns 
has lied throughout the entire case.’’ 

But Burns returned tothe assault and persistently repeated that ‘‘in his 
heart of hearts Gompers believes the accused men guilty.’’ How could 
Burns know what was transpiring in our mind or was concealed in our 
‘*heart of hearts?’’ It was simply repeated and published for the purpose of 
prejudicing the mind of the public so that the belief might prevail that the 
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accused men were guilty and to discourage these men and throw them into 
despair that the executive head of the labor movement of America would 
leave them to the tender mercies of their persecutors. It was then that we 
sent the following telegram: 
‘WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8, 7977. 
Mr. J. J. MCNAMARA, Secretary, International Association of Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers, County Jail, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Newspapers publish statement that Detective Burns declared that after investiga- 
tion of case I believe you and your brother guilty of accusations made against you both. 
Burns lies. His statement is intended to misrepresent me and injure you both in the 
mind of the public. We all feel confident of your and your brother’s innocence’and 
will do everything lawful within our power to helpin its establishment before the courts. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor.”’ 


Several days after we received the following letter in reply: 

“Los ANGELES, CAL., May 9, 7977. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Your telegram containing expressions of renewed confi- 
dence and denying statements published by Detective Burns to hand. 

While I am highly please at its contents and hasten tothank you for same, you 
can rest assured that I would pay absolutely no attention to any statement emanating 
from Burns or any of his ilk. 

It seems to me that we could do nothing better than to thoroughly investigate and 
publicly expose these private detective agencies, which are nothing more or less than 
auxiliaries for Employers’ Associations and unfair individual employers. 

Am feeling O. K. With kind regards, I am, Fraternally yours, 

J. J. MCNAMARA.” 


Secretary McNamara also sent out the following: 


“To THE BROTHERHOOD OF ORGANIZED LABOR: 

In this second attempt to crush and discredit the cause we represent I realize fully 
the desperation of the enemies of labor arrayed against us, but I am of good heart, for 
it will fail. That I am innocent of any infraction of the law in word or act needs no 
emphasis from me, for the truth is mighty and will prevail right speedily; and for it 


I shall contentedly wait. 
I send to all brothers and friends of union labor the world over my earnest and 


affectionate greetings, with the assurance that there is no villainy or conspiracy possible 
of which we are afraid. I am also confident that it is not asking too much of the 
public to suspend judgment in these matters until opportunity for a full and fair 
defense has been afforded. J. J. MCNAMARA.” 
We ask the fair and open minded citizen to again read carefully Mr. 
McNamara’s letters. Nothing flamboyant, nothing defiant or denunciatory 
can befoundinthem. They are a dignified expression of opinion and sugges- 
tion, as well as of an evenly poised mind with a clear conscience and sound 


heart. 


But to return to the more direct aspect of the important subject we are 
discussing. The entire proceedings of the prosecution in the case of the 
officers of the Structural Iron Workers bears a strong resemblance to the 
proceedings four years ago in the prosecution of the officials of the Western 
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Federation of Miners. The kidnapping, the spectacular advertising of the 
prosecutors, the wholesale charges of murder, a self-confessed culprit turn- 
ing States’ evidence, stories coming from him too extravagant to be believed, 
the many evidences of secret deliberations and plottings in the offices of the 
attorneys for the employers, the strenuous endeavor to prejudice the 
country against organized labor—all these factors have alike been conspic- 
uous in the two cases. 


What is the outcome to be? Are the real plotters to be brought to 
book? Is there a deep criminality beneath the surface of current happen- 
ings which the public has not yet suspected? If the unions had had the 
same amount of money to expend as their antagonists, how deep could they 
have probed into the conspiracies against them? How many of their 
accusers are themselves capable of acts which might shock mankind? 
Readers, note and take these queries to heart. Remember them. 

We could well wish that Mr. Roosevelt might devote some little time 
to reading current trade union literature in order to ascertain real union 
sentiment, and on the other hand the current publications in which the 
Otis-Postum- Drew sentiment is given the full flower of its expression. Mr. 
Roosevelt states in the article which we have quoted his aversion to much 
that Mr. Otis has done and said. We should like him to read, for a time 
at least, the leading publications of the trade unionists. He will not find 
in them the harsh words which disclose a virulent spirit toward the opposing 
side. We would be most willing to place a file for the last year of these 
magazines in his hands and have him candidly express its effect upon him. 
We give no space to inflammatory teachings. We try to bring the faculty 
of common sense to bear on all matters with which we deal. We have no 
room in this magazine for vituperation, heated denunciation or groundless 
accusations. We do try, of course, to tell the truth plainly and to lay claim 
to all of labor’s rights fearlessly. 


*, * 


After thus reviewing the salient points in the whole case before us as 
we see them, we have re-read the article in the Oxtlook by Mr. Roosevelt. 
Weare the further impressed with the fact that he must have written the 
article without the necessary qualifying information. We have now sub- 
mitted to him and to the world facts which in our belief serve to show con- 
clusively that none of the prominent labor men of the country need his appeal 
to them to act as honest and law-abiding citizens. None of them have done 
anything to identify themselves with the cause of dynamiters. They have 
taken a stand which is proper and manly. It has been proper for them to 
give no more credit than is due to the many contradictory rumors and alle- 
gations emanating from the opponents of labor of Los Angeles, Indian- 
apolis and elsewhere. They believe that the misrepresentations, exaggera- 
tions and false statements coming from the detectives and counsel for the 
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Otis party have been so obvious that to withhold credit from them as to 
the finding of dynamite or clock-work bombs is justifiable. Up to the 
present time there have been mere allegations by detectives, hired to find 
something, and not proofs. The fact that organized labor has come asa 
unit to the support of the movement to defend Secretary McNamara is to 
our mind an indication of the true spirit of manliness among trade unionists. 
When should men most hesitate to desert a friend? In asking this 
question of Mr. Roosevelt, the fact comes to our mind how often 
he himself was charged, when President, of standing by men among 
his adherents who were under the fire of attack. He would not 
quit them then. Would he have trade unionists now desert poor men 
about whom has been woven a network of alleged circumstantial evidence 
tending to convict, perhaps every bit that touches them being but manu- 
factured evidence? Weagree with Mr. Roosevelt that as to the trial the one 
and only question is as to the guilt or innocence of the men accused. The 
trade unionists of America are going to see that they shall have a fair trial; 
that those guilty in the conspiracy and in the carrying out of the conspiracy 
to kidnap and illegally take out of their home States the accused men 
shall be punished, and to prevent for all time to come the repetition of so 
great a travesty upon justice and to establish the right of protection for men 
through the law and the government under which they live. 

In the course of the trade unionists in this whole case, we believe we 
shall yet have the approval of the reasonable and public spirited element of 
our people, and in the end shall deserve the commendation of even Mr. 
Roosevelt himself. 





“ In the long vista of the pears to roll, 
Let me not see mp country’s honor fade; 
Ob, let me see our land retain its soul! 
Her pride in freedom, not in freedom’s shade.” 
—Keats. 
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A CALL TO LABOR. 


HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., A/ay 6, sors. 
To the Officers and Members of Organized Labor and Friends—Greeting: 

Every one has been made aware by the published accounts in the news- 
papers of the terrible accusations made against a number of labor men in 
connection with the explosions in Los Angeles, in which twenty one lives 
were lost. All have learned, too, of the secret spiriting away or kidnapping 
of the accused men from their home States, without opportunity of a word 
in court in their own defense, handcuffed and in irons taken across the con- 
tinent to answer in Los Angeles the charges made against them. 

No member of organized labor can have sympathy with crime. Indeed, 
organized labor is opposed to, and is a standing protest against, violence 
and crime committed by anyone or by any force or authority. No one 
could but have felt and still feel the horror of the destruction of human life 
and of property, but we can none the less feel the great outrage which has 
been committed against the accused men. 

The detective agency engaged in presenting these charges against the 
men of labor is well known to have no hesitancy or scruples in manufactur- 
ing evidence and charges against others. That agency has long been known 
to have spies in factories and organizations to misidirect the grievances of 
workmen into prematurely provoked conflicts with employers, and thereby 
defeat the ends to secure redress; to report to corporations the names of 
men who are the most intelligent and active among discontented workers 
and thereby prevent a well-defined purpose to secure the redress of griev- 
ances; to bring about the discharge, the victimization and blacklisting of 
men. A detective agency such as this is itself accused before the bar of 
public opinion, and any accusations which its representatives may make 
must be regarded with suspicion by every fair-thinking American citizen. 

Behind the prosecution stands this detective agency, with the ‘‘ National 
Erectors’ Association’’ of employers, a part of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, a part of the great corporations of the country, with their 
millions, aye, billions, of wealth and power. In addition is the vindictive 
spirit of persecution of the Manufacturers and Merchants’ Association of 
Los Angeles, with the bitter invective of the editor and proprietor of the 
Los Angeles Zimes, General Otis. It is therefore not difficult to appreciate 
the fact that with all this untold wealth and power and influence allied with 
many hostile newspapers, the accused men will have the most formidable 
power and influences with which to contend. How a fair trial under such 
circumstances can be accorded to them is difficult to understand. There- 
fore, it will be readily appreciated how necessary ample means are for the 
adequate defense of the men before the courts. The men must be properly 
defended, aye, by the best counsel obtainable, and the kidnappers must be 
taught a lesson that the lives and the persons of labor men are just as sacred 
as are the lives and liberty of any other man in our country, regardless of his 
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wealth, his possessions, or his standing. No one could imagine that a num- 
ber of millionaires would have been extradited from their home State and 
given up to a detective agency to be taken to another State to answer grave 
charges of crime, without first having an opportunity of appearing by coun- 
sel and without their having a hearing in court. 

The consensus of opinion among representative men of organized labor 
has been expressed that the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor should have charge of the receiving and disbursing of funds for 
the defense of the men incarcerated in Los Angeles, Cal., and for the prose- 
cution of those who were guilty of taking the men of labor out of their 
home States, across the continent to California, without their having been 
afforded the opportunities for defense and the protection of the law. 

Therefore it has been determined that ample opportunities for defense 
of the accused men shall be afforded them before the courts of California, 
and in the prosecution of the charges of kidnapping in Indiana and, if 
necessary, that the cases shall be brought to the highest courts of our 
country. Having been charged with these duties, the Executive Council 
appeals to all labor, to all friends of labor, to contribute promptly and 
generously toward a fund by which the means may be provided for the 
duty imposed upon the Executive Council. 

In conformity therewith, the officers of all national and international 
unions are requested to appeal to their locals and to the members thereof 
to subscribe or contribute in any way that these respective organizations 
have the facilities to carry them into effect, and to forward the same to the 
Secretary of the American Federation of Labor. 

All State federations, city central bodies, and local unions and mem- 
bers thereof, are urgently requested to endeavor to secure, and to them- 
selves make, contributions or appropriations as their laws or their oppor- 
tunities may afford. In addition central bodies are requested to appoint 
committees for the purpose of soliciting contributions. 

All moneys contributed will be used in furtherance of the purposes as 
set forth in this circular and will be duly accounted for and a receipt 
promptly forwarded to each contributor, whether international, State, 
central, local, or individual. 

Send all moneys to Frank Morrison, Secretary, American Federation 
of Labor, 801-809 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Again urging upon all the necessity of aiding in the effort to defend 
the men of labor against the heinous crime charged against them, and to 
prosecute the cases of kidnapping, we have the honor to remain, 

Yours fraternally, 
SAMUEL GomPERS, President. 
JAMES DuNCAN, First Vice-President. 
JOHN MITCHELL, Second Vice-President. 
JAmEs O'CONNELL, Jhird Vice-President. 
D. A. Haves, Fourth Vice-President. 
Wo. D. Huser, Fifth Vice-President. 
Jos. F. VALENTINE, Sixth Vice-President. 
JOHN R. ALPINE, Seventh Vice-President. 
H. B. PERHAM, Fighth Vice-President. 
JOHN B. LENNON, 7veasurer. 
Attest: 
FRANK MorRRISON, Secrefary. 
Executive Council, American kederation of Labor. 





Note: Please read at meetings of organized labor. Labor press 
piease copy. 
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INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND ITS BEARING ON LABOR. 


By DAVID LUBIN, 


Delegate United States, International Institute of Agriculture. 


N THE past labor limited its sphere of 
| activity to but one of the phases of 

compensation, the phase of wages. As 
a matter of fact, wages comprise but one- 
third of the field; the other two-thirds com- 
prise, one, the cost of living; the other, 
fluctuations in the price of raw material. 
It is beginning to be generally understood 
that the benefit of an increase in wages can 
be minimized by a parallel increase in the 
cost of living, and so we find that within 
the last year or two sundry efforts were 
directed toward promoting fair and stable 
prices by the formation of consumers’ 
leagues. The more persistent course to- 
ward this end is the constant endeavor to 
shape this matter through tariff and other 
legislation. But these efforts must fall 
short of the mark, for they fail to touch 
the real cause of the evil. They are, in 
fact, nothing but palliatives, for they 
merely bear on the effect, and ignore the 
cause. 

The root of the evil is to be sought in 
the cause, the cause which produces fluctu- 
ations in the price of the staples of agri- 
culture; for, be it remembered, the price of 
these staples concerns not only the capital 
and labor of the land. but, since they are 
so largely the raw material of the manufac- 
turer, it likewise concerns the capital and 
labor of the factory, therefore affecting the 
wage-earner in the tenure of his job and 
the rate of his wages. 

The manufacturer provides his samples 
and obtains his orders long before the date 
for delivery. Shall he buy his raw mate- 
rial before soliciting orders or shortly before 
the time for their delivery? Whichever of 


these two alternatives he may adopt, he is 
confronted by uncertainty; the market 
price of the raw material may rise or fall. 
How, then, shall he fix the price of his 


goods or maintain it on the basis of hiS 
calculations? It is this uncertainty and the 
fear of the same that tends to unsettle any 
fixed policy of his, however just may have 
been the calculations on which it was based. 
It must be admitted that whatever cause 
unnecessarily disturbs exchange values 
tends to throw a normal industrial condition 
into an abnormal one. If the cause be suf- 
ficiently acute, the industrial system be- 
comes deranged, and one of the principal 
effects of this derangement is to neutralize 
the advantage of the concessions won by 
organized labor during its long years of 
struggle, and this is the more so the more 
rapid and intense the price vibrations, cul- 
minating in their destructive tendency at 
times of panics, crises, and depressions. 
Various reasons are given to account for 
these industrial disturbances, among them 
under-production, over-production, foreign 
competition, the agitation of organized 
labor, high prices, low prices, but the fact 
remains that the real cause is centered in un- 
necessary and violent fluctuations, unsettling 
the relations of prce values, designedly 
brought about by the efforts of those who 
profit through the abnormal conditions 
they cause. And in the field of values by 
far the greatest bulk is represented by the 
staples of agriculture, the price of which 
determines the cost of living for the worker, 
and which, as they are so largely the raw 
material of the factory, necessarily influence 
the tenure of his job and his rate of wages. 
It is, therefore, of the highest impor- 
tance for us to consider how the prices of 
the staples of agriculture are arrived at, 
not merely the home price, but the world’s 
price, for, as is well known, the home price 
is but the echo of the world’s price and is 
determined by it. How, then, isthe world’s 
price of the staples arrived at? The world’s 
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price is said to be determined by the law 
of supply and demand. The first essential 
is, therefore, to know the world’s supply. 
How is this knowledge obtained? And 
here the ‘‘cat comes out of the bag.’’ Hith- 
erto the information as to the world’s sup- 
ply has been given out by private concerns. 
This information has been as divergent as 
the several private and conflicting interests 
which gave itcurrency. Manifestly, it was 
in the power of these private concerns to 
shape the world’s price of a staple in the 
direction which their several interests 
prompted. Asa result, several anddivergent 
statements as to the world’s supply were 
circulated. What wonder, then, that the 
world’s prices of the staples have been con- 
stantly forced on the ragged edge of fluc- 
tuations, disturbing by this means the 
various avenues of industrial activity? And 
is it not obvious to all who stop to think 
that under such a condition the workman 
is the first and foremost sufferer? Do not 
these fluctuations render insecure the ten- 
ure of his job, unsettle his wage-rate, and 
unduly raise the cost of his living? 

To do away with this giant evil, the evil 
caused by unnecessary price fluctuations, 
the International Institute of Agriculture 
was founded; each nation was officially to 
send in the summary of its supply for the 
purpose of having the Institute make pub- 
lic the official and authoritative summary 
of the world’s supply. 

This the Institute is now doing, sending 
out each month, telegraphically and by 
printed bulletins, the world summary of the 
condition or yield of the several staples, in 
the form of a single numerical statement. 
This single numerical statement expresses 
the world condition thus: 100 being taken 
as a normal, whenever the Institute reports 
101 it indicates that the condition or yield of 
the world’s crop is 1 per cent above the nor- 
mal; whenever the Institute reports 99 it 
means that it is 1 per cent below the normal, 
and so forth, thus placing the knowledge 
of the world’s supply in a form readily 
comprehensible to all. The mode employed 
by the Institute in arriving at this single 
numerical statement is that in use by the 
American Department of Agriculture in ar- 
riving at the summary of each of the staples 
for the United States. In other words, for 
the purposes of this world crop report, 
what each State of the Union is to the 


United States each country.of the world is 
to the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture. 

The Institute, established under a treaty 
ratified by forty-eight Governments, repre- 
senting 95 per cent of the area and 98 per 
cent of the population of the world, is now 
doing this work, and while it has not yet 
acquired the experience, and, therefore, the 
perfection which it is bound to attain in 
time, it has, nevertheless, had an immediate 
and decided effect in steadying prices, for 
its crop reports have shown that when lo- 
cal deficits and surpluses in the production 
of the important staples are set off against 
each other the fluctuations in the world’s 
supply, taken as a whole, are reduced to a 
minimum (as can be seen from the Insti- 
tute’s single numerical statements from 
August to November, 1910). 

Thus the Institute is taking out of the 
hands of private interests the dangerous 
power they have hitherto wielded in shap- 
ing the world’s prices, and is replacing the 
divergent and biased private information 
by an official and authoritative summary 
of the world’s supply of the staples of agri- 
culture. This authoritative world’s sum- 
mary will reduce price fluctuations to a 
minimum, and act asa steadying influence 
on the markets of the world, promoting the 
security of the workman’s tenure of his 
job, and making for a steady wage rate 
and for just and equitable prices for the 
necessities of life. 

It is to the credit of the American 
Federation of Labor that its Executive 
Council realized from the very start the 
economic importance of the Institute. The 
resolution passed by the Federation’s Ex- 
ecutive Council, as far back as 1905, spoke 
out in no uncertain terms in its indorse- 
ment of what the Institute stands for. 

But this is not enough; the economic 
laws which form the basis of the Institute 
should be studied by every workingman, 
and it is essential for the enduring success 
of organized labor that they be mastered 
by every one who is termed a labor leader. 

For, be it remembered, the struggle of 
labor is by no means at an end; its efforts 
in the past, like the first steps in the erec- 
tion of a building, have but laid the foun- 
dation. The organizations have been 
formed and manned, but the real character 
of the building which will be erected will 
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be determined by the work of the present 
and the future rather than by that of the 
past. 
As an evidence of the potential possibility 
that this building may become an essential 
temple in the republic of advanced civiliza- 
tion is the fact that public opinion is begin- 
ning to change; the former prejudice which 
regarded organized labor as a destructive 
force is gradually and progressively giving 
way. It is beginning to be understood that 
organized labor is aconstructive force; that 
it may be made to serve not merely as a 
lever toward the attainment of economic 
equity, but as an essential bulwark in the 
domain of evolutionary democracy, a de- 
mocracy in which capital and labor are des- 
tined to be the two predominating forces. 
It is to be noted that economic equity may 
only be had as the result of the impact of 
organized labor and organized capital. But 
in order that these two forces may act and 


react freely, it is essential that they be 
equal in strength; and when we consider 
that the experience acquired in the manipu- 
lation of capital has a tendency to develop 
a broader faculty of generalization on the 
lines indicated than is brought forth by the 
more limited experience incident to labor, 
it follows that it is necessary for organized 
labor to supplement its experience by study. 
And in no field can this study be more prof- 
itably pursued than in that which deals with 
the causes of price fluctuations and the 
means for their control. 

Finally, it should be recognized by every 
workingman that the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture is an essential supple- 
ment to organized labor’s efforts, for as has 
been shown, the results of the Institute’s 
work tend to promote security in the tenure 
of the warkman’s job, and in the mainte- 
nance of his wage rate. 

RoE, ITALY, 1911. 





DISEASES OF OCCUPATION. 


By JOHN B. ANDREWS, 
Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation. 


study and prevention of occupa- 
tional diseases has been developed 
in this country during the past two years. 
Thousands of people have learned that in 
the making of the common parlor match, 
in the manufacture and use of ordinary lead 
paint, in the foundation work for bridges, 
and in a long list of other occupations, there 
continually lurks the hideous possibility 
and the too frequent agony of preventable 
disease and death. Our representatives in 
Congress, our newspaper and magazine 
editors, our ministers, lawyers and teachers, 
are beginning to mouth the scientific term- 
inology of the unfamiliar classifications of 
the newly learned effects of occupational 
diseases. Agitation has begun for the 
foundation of special clinics and hospitals 
for the study, treatment, and prevention of 
these peculiar injuries which are due to the 
conditions of employment. A careful inves- 
tigation, national in scope, is planned. 
In response to this educational campaign 
California has recently enacted the first 


A stay aed pe campaign for the 


American law for thecompulsory reporting 


‘ by physicians of certain industrial injuries, 


including poisoning from lead, phosphorus, 
arsenic, and mercury, as well as anthrax, 
and illness due to work in compressed air. 
Michigan has followed this lead. The 
Illinois Legislature has just passed a 
measure embodying the same principle. In 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and New York at 
least one House has taken similar favorable 
action, and the question is up for the im- 
mediate consideration of lawmakers in 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania. Comgress- 
men, too, even in special session, are forced 
to give attention to appeals from constitu- 
ents who refuse to be silenced even by the 
need of reciprocity with our neighbors on 
the north and protection from our neigh- 
bors on the south. And to the urgent 
demand of these citizens—protesting in- 
dividually and by groups—through letters, 
telegrams, and petitions, there is forming a 
sentiment favorable to the elimination of un- 
necessary suffering and death among those 
who toil in factory, workshop, and mine. 
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‘‘Unnecessary suffering and death!’’ 
Lowered vitality and anemia from the 
breathing of factory air that need not be 
filled with injurious dusts and fumes. 
Weakened resistance to ward off rheuma- 
tism and pneumonia that might have been 
vanquished except for the unregulated 
moisture in the weaving-shed and dye- 
house. The hatters’ ‘‘shakes,’’ the pot- 
ters’ ‘‘rot,’’ the painters’ colic and ‘‘wrist 
drop,’’ the caisson workers’ ‘‘bends,’’ the 
matchmakers’ ‘‘phossy jaw,’’ the’ boiler- 
makers’ deafness, the glassblowers’ cata- 
ract, the miners’ asthma! The blue line on 
the gums! 

The humble stonecutter who spends his 
life in carving lasting memorials for his 
fellow-men, on account of the dust he 
breathes dies fifteen years ahead of his 
time. When the Eads Bridge was built 
across the Mississippi River at St. Louis, 
600 men were employed in sinking the 
foundations. Of these 600 men, 119, or 
nearly 20 per cent, suffered from caisson 
disease, and 14died. No lessthan 27 trades 
are menaced by arsenic poisoning. In 138 
trades, we are told, workmen are in con- 
stant danger of poisoning from lead. 
Nearly every indoor occupation has its 
peculiar disease danger. With reasonable 
care much of this danger may be removed. 

No one knows exactly how serious is this 
creeping assault of industrial disease. In 
America we are merely on the threshold of 
investigation. Conjecture as to totals is 
necessarily based on European experience. 
But we are beginning to study the problem. 

As a result of the first American confer- 
ence on industrial diseases, held in Chicago 
in June, 1910, under the auspices.of the 
American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, a committee of five experts was ap- 
pointed to prepare a memorial on diseases 
of occupation. On this committee were ap- 
pointed Dr. Henry Baird Favill, President 
of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute; Dr. 
David Edsall of Philadelphia; Prof. 
Charles R. Henderson, Secretary of the 
Illinois State Commission on Occupational 
Diseases; and Frederick LL. Hoffman, 
Statistician of the Prudential Insurance 
Company and the American member of the 
International Congresson Occupational Dis- 
eases. The careful memorial prepared by 
these leading American authorities is based 
almost entirely upon the results of European 
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investigations. ‘‘No corresponding informa- 
tion is at present available for this country,’’ 
is a frequently recurring phrase that must 
be very noticeable and ought to be uncom- 
fortably embarrassing to the medical men 
of America. After peering through elaborate 
German volumes on occupational morbidity, 
and then counting our industrially employed 
in the United States as 33,500,000, these 
leading American experts guess that from 
sickness alone our mere money loss each 
year is nearly three-quarters of a billion 
dollars, and that judging from European 
data—‘‘we have no corresponding informa- 
tion for this country’’—one-fourth of this 
economic loss (approximately $200,000,000 ) 
might be prevented. This memorial, in- 
adequate as it must be at the present time, 
lays the foundation for systematic, scientific 
work in this country, and it might be read 
with profit by every student of industrial 
hygiene and by every socially minded medi- 
cal man.* It ends logically enough in an 
appeal to Congress to provide for a national 
investigation of the subject. 

In the meantime several journals of large 
national circulation are beginning to take 
an intelligent interest in this most im- 
portant subject. But scientific men in 
America who have either the opportunity 
or the impulse to devote themselves per- 
sonally to this problem are not finding 
their efforts sufficiently encouraged and 
guided by scientific co-operation. And the 
medical profession in America, because of 
its inaction, is largely to blame for this 
lack of interest. 

Eight years ago a group of social-minded 
medical men in Milan, Italy, united in a 
demand for systematic study of diseases of 
occupation. Four years ago they called to- 
gether from many nations the first Inter- 
national Congress on Industrial Diseases. 
In March, 1910, they saw the hopes of 
years culminate in the dedication of the 
first labor clinic. 

‘*For the scientific study and prevention 
of occupational diseases,’’ is the inscription 
in letters of gold on a background of white 
marble over the entrance of this unique 
hospital. Three large four-story build- 
ings, new and well equipped with the latest 
scientific apparatus in laboratories, hospital 
wards, lecture-room and library, are here 


*Published in American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, 
Oo. I. 
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frankly dedicated to the elimination of 
those diseases peculiar to industrial em- 
ployments. Already twelve scientific men 
are co-operating with the director, Doctor 
Devoto, although the laboratories were not 
opened until March 20, 1910. 

The hospital wards furnish unusual op- 
portunity for the careful study of such ills 
as are due to work in high temperatures, in 
dusty, humid or poisonous atmospheres, 
and to the results of overstrain. Here, too, 
are laboratories with treadmills in which 
dogs patiently trot up endless hills in order 
that their blood corpuscles may disclose new 
truths concerning the toxin of fatigue. 
Machines register on revolving discs the 
fluctuating curves inscribed by long series 
of muscular strains, in order that the effects 
of overwork and artificial stimulus may be 
correlated with immunity from disease. 
Here, too, ‘‘leaded’’ mother goats and 
guinea pigs add to our fund of knowledge 
concerning the effects of lead poisoning 
upon premature birth and the supply of 
mother’s milk. 

These experiments, moreover, are of 
much more than ordinary laboratory in- 
terest. A practical provision extends the 
activities of the clinic into industrial estab- 
lishments, and supplements the work of 
Government factory inspectors. Doctor 
Carozzi, who has devoted much time to this 
important work, is fully supplied with port- 
able air-test devices and other scientific 
instruments. When called upon by the 
department, he is authorized to enter estab- 
lishments to inspect sanitary conditions. 

These practical experiments, carried on 
with a broad scientific devotion to the con- 
servation of human resources, offer both 
encouragement and reproach to us in the 
United States. What have we of equal 
value to offer the sons and daughters of 
Italy whom we invite to our shores? Coun- 
try dentists with scant equipment have 
confessed to us that they are merely ‘‘ex- 
perimenting’’ with match factory employes 
afflicted with the dreadful ‘‘phossy jaw.’’ 
Industrial diseases of many kinds are 
leaving pitiful wrecks to burden and shame 
us. Is it not a matter of reproach that it 
was not in weary, smoke-begrimed Pitts- 
burg, nor amid the textile mills of New 
England, nor among the mines and smelt- 
ers and factories of the great industrial 
centers of the United States, but beneath 
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the sunny skies of Italy that this need found 
tangible expression in the first clinic for 
industrial diseases? 

At a time when compensation for in- 
juries received in employments is the most 
pressing problem for labor legislation, the 
question of occupational diseases demands 
consideration. No intelligent personcan go 
far in the study of compensation for indus- 
trial accidents without realizing that a 
logical consideration of the facts must lead 
likewise to compensation for industrial 
diseases. England, in fourteen years’ expe- 
rience with her Compensation Act, has rec- 
ognized this principle.* In several other 
European countries the same principle is 
established. A workman is entitled to com- 
pensation if he is incapacitated by disease 
contracted in his trade and due to his em- 
ployment exactly in the same way as if he 
had been disabled by an accident. 

In America we need careful reports upon 
all cases of occupational poisoning. We 
need, and will soon have, special clinics 
and hospital wards for the study, treatment 
and prevention of industrial diseases. Such 
institutions will correlate the experience of 
our small local groups of hygienists and 
encourage more medical men to direct their 
attention to the problems of industrial 
hygiene. We need an American Institute 
of Industrial Hygiene to direct and correlate 
both individual and organized research. 
With such an institution, phosphorus 
poisoning would quickly disappear from 
our match industry as a matter of scientific 
common sense. The long list of poisons 
affecting scores of different occupations 
would gradually be shortened. Conditions 
which lower vitality, lessen efficiency and 
invite disease, would quickly be improved 
to the advantage of manufacturer and 
wage-earner. The necessary research would 
be carried on by scientists of unquestioned 
ability and singleness of purpose, and in a 
manner which would enlist from all the 
heartiest co-operation. We need immedi- 
ately, and not least of all for its stimulating 
educational value, a national investigation 
of industrial diseases. Finally, the work 
must and will continue until we have in- 
telligent regulations to safeguard the health 
of the workers. 


*Beginning with the inclusion of six industrial diseases, 
England has more recently increased the list to twenty- 
seven for which the injured are compensated. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


On May 15, 1911, the United States Suprgme Court handed down its deci- 
sion upon the appeal of Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell and 


NO JAIL FOR : ‘ . 
Morrison, of the American Federation of Labor, against 


GOMPERS, 
MITCHELL the sentences of twelve, nine and six months imprison- 
AND ment, respectively, imposed upon them by Justice 


MORRISON-YET. wright of the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia for contemptofcourt. The findings of the United States Supreme Court 
(the opinion by Justice Lamar) are quite lengthy and at this writing are 
not yet officially available. It is therefore impossible in this issue to more 
than quote the substance of the decision of the court, which is contained in 
the closing paragraphs. They are as follows: 

‘‘The criminal sentences imposed in the civil case therefore should be set aside. 

‘The judgments of the Court of Appeals and the Supreme Court of the District are 
reversed, and the case remanded with direction that the contempt proceedings insti- 
tuted by the Buck’s Stove and Range Company be dismissed, but without prejudice to 
the power and right of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia to punis’ bya 
proper proceeding, contempt, if any, committed against it.’’ 

From such sources as we were able to reach as to the court’s opinion 
accompanying the decision it appears that the United States Supreme Court 
holds that inasmuch as the Buck’s Stove and Range Company instituted 
contempt proceedings to compel ‘‘obedience’’ to the terms of the injunction 
and for ‘‘such other and further relief as the nature of its case may require,’’ 
it was necessarily a civil proceeding; that Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison 
were tried for civil contempt and found guilty of criminal contempt. Hence, 
the United States Supreme Court reversed the judgments of the Court of 
Appeals and of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, but without 
prejudice of the latter court to punish by ‘‘a proper proceeding’’ for con- 
tempt if any wascommitted against it. In other words, for criminal contempt. 
Throughout the country the afternoon papers of May 15 and the morning 
papers of the following day contained the barest telegraphic dispatches that 
a glorious victory had been won for labor by the United States Supreme 
Court’s decision. The barest outlines of the two paragraphs of the decision 
above quoted were printed, and for several days telegrams, cablegrams from 
Europe, and letters from the men of labor and of all walks of life poured 
into the offices of the American Federation of Labor, congratulating the 
defendants of the American labor movement upon a splendid battle fought 
and victory achieved. 

On Tuesday morning, May 16, before a copy of the United States 
Supreme Court’s decision was available to anybody in the country, Justice 
Wright, of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, the same judge 
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who excoriated Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison, who found them guilty of 
contempt of court and sentenced them to the cruel, unusual and unprece- 
dented sentences, issued the following order and decree of this court: 

“It appearing to this court that there is reason to helieve that Samuel Gompers, 
John Mitchell, and Frank Morrison are guilty of contempt of court of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia in wilfully violating the terms of an order issued by 
the court on or about the 18th day of December, A. D. 1907, in the cause numbering 
27,305, and entitled the Buck Stove and Range Company, plaintiffs, versus the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Samuel Gompers e/ a/., defendants, it is ordered: 

‘*That J. J. Darlington, Daniel Davenport, and James Beck, esqs., be, and they are 
hereby, empowered to inquire whether there is reasonable cause to believe the said 
persons guilty as aforesaid, and if yea they be hereby empowered and directed forth- 
with to prepare, file, present, and prosecute against the persons hereinbefore first 
named, charges of contempt of court to the end that the dignity of the court be estab- 
lished, vindicated, and satisfied.”’ 

It will be observed that Justice Wright in this order says that ‘‘it ap- 
pearing’ to him that ‘‘there is reason fo believe’’ that Gompers, Mitchell, 
and Morrison, are guilty of contempt of court, etc., etc. Such language 
would indicate that though Justice Wright has reason to believe that the 
men are guilty of violating the terms of the injunction, yet he is not defi- 
nitely convinced of the fact. It would not be uninteresting to here quote 
from his decision delivered December 23, 1908, in which he found Gompers, 
Mitchell, and Morrison guilty. In one part of that interesting decision he 
said: 

‘‘There is in my judgment no escape from either conclusion of the 
four theses; under either aspect of the matter their (the defendants) ultimate 
purpose is unlawful, their concerted project an offense against the law and 
they are guilty of crime.’’ 

Here again: ‘‘The court finds from the evidence that all of which was 
said, all of which was done, all of which was published, all of which was 
circulated, was in wilful disobedience and deliberate violation of the in- 
junction and for the purpose of inciting and accomplishing the violation 
generally and in pursuance of the original common design of himself 
(Gompers) and confederates.’’ He finds Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison 
guilty and sums up his opinion in the following lurid verbiage: 

‘* Yet everywhere; all over; within the court and out; utter, rampant, insolent defi- 
ance is heralded and proclaimed; unrefined insult, coarse affront, vulgar indignity meas- 
ures the litigants’ conception of the tribunal’s due wherein his cause still pends. 

‘* Before the injunction was granted these men announced that neither they nor 
the American Federation of Labor would obey it; since it issued they have refused to 
obey it; and through the American Federation of Labor disobedience has been success- 
fully achieved and the law has been made to fail. Not only has the law failed in its 
effort to arrest a wide-spread wrong, but the injury has grown more destructive since 
the injunction than it was before. There is a studied, determined, defiant conflict pre- 
cipitated in the light of open day between the decrees of a tribunal ordained by the 
Government of the Federal Union and of the tribunals of another federation grown up 
in the land. One or the other must succumb, for those who would unlaw the land are 
public enemies. 

‘On the sociological aspect of the situation, some faith in the ultimate rightness of 
American men, whether in labor unions or out, is to be entertained; for I believe that the 
habit of the land saturates them with a readiness to abide by authority, as I believe that 
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this very readiness to yield to authority has undone them before now, through the errors 
of misguiding leaders, swollen by pigmy power; it stands in the nature of things that the 
unlettered, the most sensible of that authority which most often shows itself in their 
modest affairs, although a higher may exist to which their attention is not every moment 
directed by some interference with them, but to which they stand ready to adhere upon the 
moment that shows them that the lesser authority was in mistake, or leading them awrong. 
It is written in this record that the labor unions and its officers meddle into a member’s 
daily affairs deeper than does the law; restrict him in matters that the law leaves free; 
and thus so continually crowd their authority upon his attention, that insensibly he 
comes to regard them as of first control in his affairs; the fact that he regards them as 
authority, leads him to heed them because of his readiness to yield to authority; his 
very respect for authority assumes that all authority is respectable; and so upon them 
he relies, by them he is led. What knows the worker in Texas, Florida, Maine, and 
Oregon of the merits of the original controversy of thirty-six metal polishers in Missouri? 
What knows he of the refined distinctions between ‘Boycott,’ ‘Conspiracy,’ ‘Injunction,’ 
and the ‘Voidness for want of jurisdiction’ of judicial decrees? In respect of each of 
these and of the original controversy he has been betrayed; (App. A.) hoodwinked into 
the stand of an enemy of law and of social order. Announcing freedom to purchase 
what and where one will, they deny that right to him himself; proclaiming the right of 
all men to labor, they restrict it to the holders of a union ‘card;’ declaring the right to 
enjoy full earning capacity, they limit his daily earnings to a stated sum. 

‘Says the authority of law ‘I lead you by the trnth;’ says the other, ‘I Jead you by 
a lie;’ says one, ‘I stand for the obligations of contracts, including yours;’ the other, 
‘I throw down contracts, even though yours;’ says one, ‘I am for law;’ the other, 
‘I unlaw.’ ”’ 

How interesting is Justice Wright’s appointment of the committee ‘‘to 
inquire whether there is reasonable cause’’ to believe the said persons (the 
defendants) guilty. How much difficulty the committee, composed of 
J. J. Darlington and Daniel Davenport, the original prosecutors in the 
injunction and contempt proceedings before Justice Wright, and James 
Becx, the counsel for the Kirby National Association of Manufacturers, 
will have to persuade themselves that there is ‘‘reasonable cause to believe’ 
that Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison are guilty of violation of the terms 
of the injunction and guilty of contempt of court upon the original injunc- 
tion and contempt order which they drafted. 

Recently there has been considerable discussion of the Initiative, the 
Referendum, and particularly the Recall, and some official objection has 
been interposed to the Recall of Judges. It may be true that a right and a 
privilege may upon occasion be abused, but how many are there among the 
people of our country, and particularly of the District of Columbia, had they 
the power, who would not join in an effort to recall from the bench a Judge 
who has so far departed from the judicial temperament and permitted prej- 
udice and vindictiveness to take the place where impartial justice should 
prevail. 

And so with the ‘‘impartial committee’’ appointed by Justice Wright, 
there can be no question but that Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison will 
again be confronted with a rule to show cause why they should not be 
punished for contempt of court, and this time not by the original plaintiffs 
in the case, but by a coterie of lawyers whose special mission in life seems 
to be directed to stifle the cry of the workers of our land, the poor over- 
worked myriads of toilers of our country. The attorneys for the notorious 
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Manufacturers’ Association, of the Erectors’ Association, of the Anti-Boy- 
cott Association, of the corporate interests drunk with wealth and power, 
are in one combined effort to strike at the hearts of the protesting, strug- 
gling, organized workers of America over the shoulders of labor’s repre- 
sentative, chosen spokesmen and defenders. 

Justice Wright, you may be controlled by your sense of duty, or you 
may be woefully mistaken or prompted by a vindictive, and therefore 
wrongful spirit and purpose; but, be your course what it may, it will be 
found that long after you are forgotten the cause of labor, the cause of 
right and justice and humanity will be recognized, established, and 
enthroned, and that, too, regardless of what you may determine in disposing 
of the prosecutions and persecutions against the men you seem determined 


to imprison. 





We direct the attention of our readers to the article by Mr. David Lubin on 
this subject, printed in another part of this issue. The 
a Institute is one of the results of American initiative. 
INSTITUTE OF . 
AGRICULTURE. Mr. Lubin several years ago was fortunate enough to 
obtain the assistance of the King of Italy in his altru- 
istic project, the result being the installation of the Institute in a fine build 
ing, especially erected for it in the Villa Umberto Primo at Rome. The 
object of the Institute is simply to obtain at stated periods an authoritative 
report on the volume and conditions of the staple crops of the world of 
commerce. To this end forty-seven governments are co-operating. In pro- 
portion to the authenticity of these reports the maleficent activities of 
stock speculators, acting upon their private and frequently erroneous advices 
on the subject, will be circumscribed. When information is open to all, no 
one can be especially qualified to trade on it. Certainly, betting on the 
probable price of staples, with its temptation to manipulate the data which 
affect values on the exchange, ought to be discouraged. Mr. Lubin years 
ago conceived the hope that he might perform a beneficial work for man- 
kind by having systematic government reports for all countries substituted 
for incomplete speculators’ reports. He has consisteutly maintained that 
his idea would help the laboring classes far more than any other. We re- 
gard him, after having watched his work for twenty years, as a human- 
itarian in the best sense of the term. We regret to hear that he is in frail 
health, and hope that the climate of Italy may extend his years of life so 
that he may see realized his dream of a great purpose well carried out. 





The citizens of Arizona have their own good reasons for making provision 

in their proposed State Constitution for the recall of Judges, 
THE RECALL mong other officials. It is in the younger part of the 
GF SUSSSS. United States, as computed by settlement, that the judiciary 
is seen to be furthest aloof from the people, not in touch with the live 
issues of the day, and moving in the candle-light of legal fictions and prece- 
dents established in the Old World at one remote date or another, back 
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even before the times of Edward the Confessor. The spirit of Arizona 
declares: ‘‘New times; new conditions; new people; new social necessities; 
new concepts of justice and of democracy; new interpretation of sound old 
principles heretofore only half applied.’’ 

The gist of the argument against the recall of Judges is thus restated 
in a conservative newspaper: 

‘*‘We have more than once pointed out the demerits and the positive vice of this 
provision for the recall of Judges, which is vicious, also, though in a less degree, as 
applied to other elected officers. To make Judges upon the bench subject to gusts of 
popular passion and to the unreasoning impulses of a body of voters very few of whom 
can have an intelligent understanding of the principles involved in their act, and who, 
without deliberation or without opportunity for proper discussion and examination of 
the matters involved, would vote off a Judge’s head, is to subvert the foundation prin- 
ciple of the American system of government. If such a practice is to prevail, we shall 
have not a government of laws, but of the mob, a government under which fearlessness 
and independence and with them judicial competence would speedily disappear from 
the bench.”’ 

How much in the force of this line of reasoning was deducted from it 
by the divergent line of reasoning which long ago in this country established 
the election of Judges by the people, instead of their appointment, is a ques- 
tion for every American citizen to decide in his own mind. Up to the 
present hour, the great mass of Americans have reasoned in favor of the 
people controlling their Judges through the forms of just law and deliberate 
procedure. The recall asks nothing else. 

Let us pick to pieces the line of reasoning in the extract above quoted: 

‘*To make Judges upon the bench subject to gusts of popular passion.”’ 
Well, if we are to give that description to our elections, is not that just 
what we do when at the end of his term we take a perverse Judge off the 
bench through our votes and put in his place another who reads into the 
statutes the expressed will of the voters? The recall would but shorten the 
term. The logical deduction of a refusal to have the citizens fix a Judge’s 
tenure of office is to have Judges appointed for life. The next question is, 
Who is to so appoint them? The reply must involve putting kingly power 
into the hands of some man, or oligarchical power into the hands of some 
body of men. By that much democracy then comes to an end. 

‘*The unreasoning impulses of a body of voters, very few of whom can 
have an intelligent understanding of the principles involved in their act.’’ 
Here is a brazen expression of the chief article of faith of the monarchist, 
who would have a king, supported by ‘‘the intelligent higher classes, with 
an interest at stake.’’ If voters are presumed to act on unreasoning impulse 
and without intelligence, as here alleged, why should the man who so 
believes of them not come out and oppose their voting in any case, for any 
officials whatever? His is but the argument for monarchical institutions, an 
argument familiar in Europe for centuries, but until recently heard but 
seldom in this Republic. 

‘‘ Without deliberation or without opportunity for proper discussion 
and examination of the matter involved.’’ This is not the fact. Before 
being able to procure the required 25 per cent of the voters, the initiators 
of a recall in a community would evoke much discussion. A certain stipu- 
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lated and sufficient term for establishing reasons pro and con regarding the 
proposed recall would elapse before the day of voting on the proposition. 
The Judge against whom the recall should be aimed might stand for a 
re-election, with a fair opportunity for a personal triumph. 

‘If such a practice is to prevail, we shall have not a government of 
laws, but of the mob,’’ etc.. Here is the purest quintessence of Tory opin- 
ion. This set of views has long been operative in Great Britain as against 
the rising democracy of that kingdom. ‘‘The mob,’’ ‘‘the unwashed,’’ 
‘the unintelligent,’’ ‘‘the masses without stake or property,’’ ‘‘the oppo- 
nents of established principles in government’’—this is only the well-worn 
patter of the privileged few who distrust the people. It is, in the words of 
one now speaking for today’s ideas, but ‘‘the theory of those who would 
protect the people against themselves, patronize them, act for them, con- 
struct their government in their interest, but without their co-operation or 
consent.’’ 

So far from fearing the recall by the voters, we aver our firm belief 
that no American community will permit a just and upright interpreter of 
true American principles to be dispossessed of his seat as a jurist in con- 
sequence of an occasional unpopular decision. We do not believe that the 
voters would countenance recalling a Judge merely for his political affilia- 
tions. We do think, however, that Judges, like other men, may be ren- 
dered the more just and reasonable if circumstances constrain them to be on 
a level with the masses of human kind who make up their fellow-citizens. 
From this vantage point of simple equality they may learn that thought is 
progressive, that our law must coincide with democratic views of justice, 
that the impulses of the American people may guide even Judges to select 
amid the masses of conflicting precedents those appropriate to modern social 
needs in particular cases. We believe if the people can be trusted to makeand 
unmake the Constitution upon which our Government is founded, they may 
be trusted to make and unmake any and every official who is to serve 
under that Constitution. The sole question in practice becomes the 
matter of that orderly and efficient workableness which shall result in the 
highest possible benefit to society. The people of Arizona have a right, 
under the principles of this Republic, to try out the question of the recall, 
to their own good or detriment as the final issue shall prove. They will 
have the power to retrace their steps, if they find that they have erred. 
That’s one great merit in pure democracy. 





Occasionally we meet men of wealth, conspicuous standing, and solid char- 

acter who are socially genuine democrats. They talk and 
nae behave unaffectedly and without pose, ask honest ques- 
ARISTOCRACY. tions expecting candid answers, tell the truth as they see 

it man fashion, and in no wise evince any of the unpleas- 
ant traits which so often are developed with the possession of wealth and 
power. These men are usually of a mature age, have had their ups and 
downs in life, and have learned to try to be on good terms with the world, 
which means with the people whom they meet. To them there is neither 
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mass nor class; there are individuals, and they try to find out the merits of 
each person they meet, and so promote as best they can a kindly, even 
brotherly, feeling in mankind. Whenever we part with one of these men, 
after a pleasant hour with him, we find he has left on us the impress of his 
fine spirit and just mind. We are conscious that we have met a man—a well- 
spring of fine emotion and having in him many possibilities of good deeds. 

How many such men is it possible to meet at Annapolis, where the 
social tempest occurred last month over a midshipman escorting a governess 
to an afternoon hop of the academy circle? How different the true spirit of 
real American manhood from the rank snobbery inculcated there among the 
sons of politicians, farmers, artisans, village shopkeepers, and the like, 
who form the bulk of the cadets! Youth, it may be accepted, being so often 
prone to arrogance, accustomed to looking for support without grateful- 
ness, unimpressed with the democracy of its own origin, takes even more 
quickly to. vanity and pride and the airs of aristocracy than it does to its 
own waxing physical strength and its rapidly lengthening legs and arms. 
Besides, it has often older fools to teach it silliness. 

These Annapolis boys are to learn how to tell where their vessels are, 
when at sea, down tothe very second of a degree, by latitude and longitude. 
But they are led to unlearn, as soon as possible on arriving at the academy, 
their true place in our American social organization. They are, in fact, 
but dependent wards of the public, receiving free a schooling paid for by 
the taxpayers, among whom are governesses and the rest of the working 
classes. They should be taught torespect these fellow-citizens, who are 
doing more for their mental development, and consequently giving them 
better life opportunities, than in general their parents could afford to do for 
them. But, to the casual observer, the most obvious thing they are taught 
is to look down upon their benefactors from the pinnacle of the upstart. 

Annapolis and West Point well serve one purpose in our democratic 
social scheme. It is to show how drunk with power and position men can 
be who are privileged to wear distinctive dandy clothes and issue orders; 
drunk and topsy-turvy minded every day in the week, permanently. What 
pictures of the mental and moral twist to which the vealy youths going to 
these academies are subject have been printed since the Annapolis incident, 
even in our conservative press! Here is one sarcastic touch of the pencil: 

“Tt is true that the son of a hodcarrier and a laundress (all honor to her, if she 
is a good one), may with a proper amount of brains, a good physique, and a little pull 


get into the Naval Academy, but once there he can by daily contact with the exclusive 
set attain such a condition of snobbery as to make his associates forgive and forget the 
misfortune of his birth.’’ 

Here is another sketch, written by one who himself was once an officer 
in the army: 

‘*How is it with the typical line officer of today? Heenters the service from West 
Point, or by appointment from civil life through political influence and favoritism. The 
moment he dons the uniform of his rank he becomes a superior being. To notice an 
enlisted man is sometimes a disagreeable duty, but invariably it isa gracious condescen- 
sion. He breathes a different atmosphere, walks on a different plane, and if of a devout 
habit—which he seldom is—thanks God with unction that he is not as other men of the 
grade below the dividing line which separates him from the enlisted. He is an officer 
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and a gentleman; they—well, they are just men. Perhaps it would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that he looks them over as the farmer might his horses, cattle and swine, and 
rates them at much the same relative valuation, since a horse is worth more than a steer, 
and a steer than a hog.”’ 

Rank and caste have here destroyed the possibility of the higher 
natural relations among civilized men. If we are asked what are the higher 
human relations, we must recur to the trend of thought in which we found 
ourselves in the opening lines of these paragraphs. Not that we must look 
for the best evidences of kindness, sympathy, and unaffected manhood and 
womanhood to be exhibited only by the well-placed people in life. Not at 
all. On the contrary, we have known of numbers of instances in which the 
person whose position required him to give orders showed grateful acknowl- 
edgment for the good will manifested toward him by his companions who 
took his orders. There was manhood, just good, plain, straightforward 
manhood on each side. Annapolis would find difficulties in yielding us 
such examples. 

Our lesson? Abolish in this Republic every vestige of aristocracy. One 
method, in both army and navy, would be to require every youngster aspir- 
ing to wear shoulder-straps to serve at least two years in the ranks before 
being admitted to either of the national academies, and also to permit every 
boy enlisting to have equal chance with the rest to become an officer. 





‘*T was searched at the Greene street door by a man every night.’’ This 
was one of the shocking statements in the testimony of 
pol — Yetta Lubitz, one of the Triangle Company’s factory 
; girls, made at the hearing of the coroner’s jury in the fire 
case. Shocking, indeed, in even one instance, this fact of a young girl being 
subjected to search by a watchman, the degradation of the thing becomes 
the more striking when one reflects upon it as but one circumstance among 
many which in some back ward countries have been long customary in factories. 
To treat a woman, no matter what her station in life, with considera- 
tion, to assist her in preserving her modesty and self-respect, to defend her 
against rough treatment, to share the sentiments of solicitude of her male 
relatives toward her—these are principles which have been instilled in our 
American men as part of the universal every-day religion of our country. 
To treat a working woman like a serf, to pay no deference to her because 
of her sex, to look upon her as a mere piece of machinery, to permit low 
men to be familiar with her—these are customs prevailing in those countries 
of Europe which border on the half-civilized. 

‘“‘What is this country coming to?’’ This is one of the outburts to 
which we are growing accustomed, as from time to time the daily press 
reveals the fact that some practice, or crime, or doctrine, or social view 
which heretofore has usually been associated with the degraded nations is 
now accepted as a matter of course by some element in our conglomerate 
American population. 

What American father would permit his daughter to work ina factory 
where she was searched by a man every night as she passed out on her way 
home? What trade union would tolerate such a proceeding? 
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President Gompers’ Report to St. Louis 
A. F. of L. Convention. 


(Continued. ) 


Some of the fruits of organized labor’s participation in the political activities 
of the States and the Nation are coming to the surface. We 

LABOR'S who have been conscious of what has been and what is 

PRACTICAL being accomplished have had the gratification of witnessing 

POLITICAL , ‘ : , 

ACTION. the fact that other influential sections of society have also 
seen fit to make some effort to cleanse politics of contami- 

nating influences. 

Since the American Federation of Labor has taken a more active part 
in the political affairs of the Nation, we have had the satisfaction of 
removing from office many bitter opponents to Labor’s advancement, which 
includes and implies the advancement of the interests of the whole people. 

We have curbed the sordid, self-seeking agents of predatory interests— 
now somewhat softened by the new title of ‘‘big business.’’ We have seen 
Mr. Cannon, the most potent evil influence against the people’s rights and 
interests, stripped of his autocratic, arbitrary power as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. We have seen the Rules Committee of the House re- 
constructed and reformed so that it shall respond to the will of the majority 
rather than be the pliant tool of ‘‘the interests’’ under domination of 
Speaker Cannon or any future Speaker of a like caliber and make-up. 

When we said in the now historic ‘‘Bill of Grievances,’’ which we sub- 
mitted to the President, and to the chief representatives of both houses of 
Congress in 1906, that unless the rights to which Labor is entitled were ac- 
corded by legislation we should appeal from the Representatives in Congress 
‘*to the conscience and the support of our fellow citizens,’’ the declaration 
was jeered at by those at that time entrenched in power in the House, and 
we were damned from Dan to Beersheba by the penny-a-liners who scribble 
for a hostile press as being dictators to Labor and scheming to ‘‘deliver the 
Labor vote.’’ But their rantings were in vain. Their efforts to hold the 
workers of America in mental servitude to party idolatry and party slavery 
have been abortive. The militant organized wage-workers have been so 
aroused, and the appeals to the people on the ground of humanity, liberty 
and justice rewarded with such manifestation of accord and co-operation, 
that success now appears on the horizon. Our achievements in both the in- 
dustrial and political fields, especially during the year now closing, warrant 
the justification of our brightest hopes and the prediction of greater successes 
as time goes on. 

Passing, as we are, through the gravest crisis ever faced by the workers 
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in the history of this country, Labor has not faltered. It has not abated 
one tittle of its activity. It has not hesitated in the face of the most trying 
circumstances to stand loyally, faithfully, and tenaciously for the rights of 
the toilers, for the rights and liberties of all the people. 

When we pledged ourselves to exert every possible legitimate effort to 
secure for the workers their inalienable liberties as a vital portion of the 
fabric of our civilization, a new declaration of human rights was recognized 
by our associates, and when we further pledged our fealty to carry on this 
work until every industrial and political right of the workers shall be guar- 
anteed its permanent place and sphere of usefulness in the progress of our 
country, we challenged our opponents to try to prevent the achievement of 
these aspirations—if they dared. 

Today we are standing on the threshold of successful accomplish- 
ment. By the persistency of our endeavors in the interest of human wel- 
fare we have shaken the crafty and the greedy out of their position of 
confident self-assertion and converted them into apologists before their 
fedlow-Ccitizens. 

A great majority of the public news-venders have conspired to keep 
silent on our extraordinary political successes in California, Washington, 
Oregon, Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, New York, Maine, and 
elsewhere throughout the country. They ascribe a thousand and one ficti- 
tious reasons for the uprising of the people. Anything and everything in 
their eyes has been responsible except the one real cause. 

When so many elements, through their common interests, tacitly or by 
agreement try to suppress or pervert the truth, and thereby to keep the 
people in ignorance as to the most potent factor which has caused the 
important political upheaval and the legislative reforms in recent times it 
would be a false modesty, a modesty which is not a virtue, it would be 
wasteful and wrongful, did not organized labor claim the just credit due it 
after years of struggle and sacrifice which the toilers have undergone to bring 
about these achievements; achievements in the cause of a progress which 
is but at its beginning. Labor—militant organized labor—owing allegiance 
to no political party or formulated partisan creed, inspired the revolution 
of independent political thought and action and with practical aims called 
upon the people to claim their own. 

The political defeats that have taken place this year in districts and 
States which can be named, whereby many of our opponents have been 
consigned to political oblivion, have demonstrated beyond all quibble what 
element was responsible and hence is deserving of credit for the upheaval, 
The wholesale overthrow of the legislative and political jugglers with the 
people’s rights and interests can ,unerringly be traced to organized labor’s 
appeals to the people to defend their common interest and precious rights. 

In this day of reckoning which has arrived I am firmly convinced that 
the American Federation of Labor is most directly responsible for the 
strength of the aroused indignation of an offended and aggrieved nation. 

In this great awakening our men of labor have brought forcibly to the 
attention of the rest of our people the evils with which we have contended 
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and still have to contend. We protest and shall protest against the abuse of 
the injunction writ by the courts—against being denied the manifest and 
fundamental right of equality before the law. We have been denied our 
constitutional rights of free speech and free press; we have suffered under 
laws primarily enacted to regulate and control great combinations of capital 
which have been interpreted to apply to the voluntary organizations of 
working people. We have so forcibly called these grievances to the attention 
of the public mind that we are now meeting with an unmistakably sym- 
pathetic response. If Labor will but maintain the vantage gained and per- 
sistently pursue the course it has adopted, it will not only effectively prevent 
any reaction or possibility of returning to the old basis of injustice and mis- 
representation, but it will also steadily advance toward the goal of justice 
and freedom, the consummation of Labor’s aspirations. 

We must never forget—never forget the men and their associates who 
did their utmost to reduce Labor to a bargain-counter commodity; never 
forget that the courts were made for men and not men for courts; never 
forget that legislators for State or Nation are but the representatives of the 
citizens, in duty bound to enact such laws as shall make secure the freedom 
of all our people and be in furtherance of their rights and interests. 





Essential to the welfare and independence of the masses is the free exercise 


LAROR’S of certain of their rights and powers in the economic field. 


RIGHTS This truth becomes clear to our minds when we consider it 
AND ITS as applied to the individual possessing those rights and 
ECONOMIC powers. Let a man have the right to decide when he is 
POWER. to work or is not to work, and let that decision be backed 


by his power to keep himself from being obliged by immediate neces- 
sity to offer his labor to an employer, and the consequence must be that 
he will not sell his labor-power until the terms offered him are the best that 
the industry can warrant. Similarly, when a number of associated persons 
may freely decide as to whether they shall work or not, and uphold that 
decision, they have in their hands the economic power to secure to them- 
selves from the products of industry a share restricted only by industrial 
success. 

In the mere statement of the conditions indicated by my words there 
are suggested the reasons wly Labor is compelled in present circumstances 
to engage in the political struggle. It is, in a word, in order to set itself free. 

Labor is bound by the fetters of unjust laws. It is Labor’s task to 
break those fetters one by one. The first to be removed are necessarily those 
which are the most painful, binding, and destructive of Labor’s rights 
and powers. 

There must in justice be no law, formulated by judge or lawmaker, 
which can deprive a wage-worker of his own exclusive ownership of him- 
self, or, in other words, of those rights over his own labor-power which are 
guaranteed by the Constitution and the concepts of liberty implied in the 
fundamental principles of our Republic. 
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There must be no law which can deprive the laborer of his right over 
his power to purchase or to refrain from purchasing whatever is legitimately 
on sale in the community. 

There must be an end to the untenable doctrine that a right pertaining 
to an individual singly becomes a wrong when exercised by him in com- 
bination with other individuals legally enjoying the same right singly. 

These examples illustrate points at which the labor movement comes 
into contact with politics, since only by force of law-making can present 
laws be abrogated or the limits of law-making itself be outlined. 

As the defense of rights, manifestly varying in their scope with respect 
to men, women, and children, and in times of peace or war, is the legiti- 
mate domain of government, so the defense of those rights which peculiarly 
bear upon the wage-worker is inevitably the especial concern of the labor 
movement. I am impressed with the conviction, however, that with the 
free exercise of the rights which will leave untrammeled the regular and 
recognized functions of trade unionism, the workers of this country will 
move forward by leaps and bounds to a general condition of unexampled 
welfare. With those rights in full play they will be possessed of the 
economic power to enable themselves to push forward to greater successes, 
to justice, freedom and a better humanity, the goal of Labor’s aspirations. 

Trade unionism is self-help. The possibilities of self-help by its means, 
have never yet been reached nor with certainty foreseen by any authority 
however prescient. The dividends thus far declared in its history by trade 
unionism have been immeasurably the highest ever known to any move- 
ment of the unprivileged and deprived classes. Every trade or calling in 
each year since the formation of our Federation has moved its members 
upward from the state in which they previously lived. In every walk of 
life the men of this continent recognize the benefits worked through trade- 
unionism. By far the greatest of its benefits have come through the 
exercise of its economic power. Let that lesson be taken to the hearts of 
all workingmen. Let that thought be kept uppermost with any of them 
when in danger of being lured away from union work by any political 
party, whatever its name or its pretenses or its promises. 





If the labor unions did nothing else than call attention to the misery 
that abounds, their existence would be justifiable; but they have done more, 
they have not only called attention to the effects, they have shown the 
causes. They have done more still; they have produced remedies, upon 
the merits and demerits of which professors, editors, and ministers now 
discuss and advocate. Labor unions have produced thinkers and educators 
from out their own ranks, and have drawn students and teachers from the 
wealthy and professional. And more yet; while doing this, they have 
bettered the condition of thousands of families, by securing higher wages, 
shorter hours and greater independence, individually and collectively. The 
result is something to be proud of. The carpenter, the printer, cigarmaker, 
clerk, shoemaker, tailor, working long hours on short rations, have stepped 
boldly to the front and worked revolution in American thought. It isa 
fact, beyond cavil. 











LONDON, April 28, 1911. 
AKING advantage of the prosperous state of 
I trade in the United Kingdom, many unions 
are pressing for a share of the benefit. The 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers has been agi- 
tating recently in all the centers of its members’ 
trade. Considerable success has been achieved, 
the increases being 50 cents per week or a 5 per 
cent raise in piece rates. In a few places where 
the men have been offered half these advances the 
union has advised its acceptance. Occasionally 
half the advance is being granted now, with the 
other half to come later, say June. At Sheffield 
the employers are obdurate and fears are enter- 
tained that a strike may follow. 

British iron moulders, who now have the benefit 
of a strongly amalgamated society, are having 
trouble at Tinesley and have handed in their 
notices to cease work. The employment of a non- 
union man has been the cause of the trouble, the 
shop having hitherto been a strictly union one. 
The non-unionist had formerly been in benefit 
with the moulders’ society, but he lapsed. The 
men’s executives are prepared to give them full 
support. The Associated Iron Moulders of Scot- 
land still report that trade remains steady, with 
reserve funds at the end of April increased to 
nearly $240,000. 

The Associated Blacksmiths and Iron Workers 
in their fifty-third annual report show their mem- 
bership increased to almost 3,000, the balance in 
hand aggregating nearly $140,000. Unemployed 
benefit last year was much smaller and the union’s 
income is shown as increasing while the expendi- 
ture diminishes. Superannuation benefit, how- 
ever, a growing trouble in this union as it is in 
mary others, almost doubled last year. 

The Society of Amalgamated Toolmakers an- 
nounces an increase in membership of nearly 900 
during the last twelve months, the total now being 
4,929. Reserve funds have naturally increased 
well. This union was hit, but only for a fortnight, 
by the dispute of the Singer Sewing Machine 
Works, outside Glasgow, at Kilbowie. The whole 
of the 11,000 employes, mainly girls and women, 
came out owing to the victimizing of six of their 
number. At the end of a fortnight, however, 
everybody was reinstated, with a definite promise 
that all grievances should be carefully considered. 

The United Patternmakers’ Association, like 
most of our other unions, shows a steady decrease 
in unemployed membership and a welcome im- 
provement even on the northeast coast. 

The Yorkshire Miners’ Association finds every- 
thing hopeful in the Yorkshire coal trade. Prices 
have not advanced, owing to the increased output, 
particularly in the new fields, but if contracts have 
been made over long periods the increase in prices 
ought to begin to show itself during the last half 
of the year. This union shows an increase of 
membership to 4,445, and the payment for strikes 
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and lockouts for the past twelve months is $95,000 
less than in the previous year. 

The last quarterly meeting of the Durham Col- 
liery Enginemen and Boilerminders’ Association 
devoted most of its time to the new Mines Bill. 
Some of the provisions of this new measure are re- 
corded with pleasure, such, for example,as the one 
providing that in no case shall a steam boiler be 
placed underground in any new mine or seam 
opened after the passing of the act. It would be 
better, however, according to the union, if the 
clause could be extended to prohibit the working 
of boilers in all mines, it being exceedingly trying 
work for the men in charge. It was also agreed 
that the raising of the age at which persons might 
be placed in charge of any winding apparatus 
worked by mechanical power or undergound 
haulage was important, as it would lessen the haul- 
age accident rate. The making of signals uniform 
throughout the coalfield was also indorsed from 
the point of view that it would be easier for winders 
changing from pit to pit. An emphatic protest 
was, however, lodged against the clause which in- 
sists upon persons employed at winding engines 
being examined by a medical practitioner at inter- 
vals not exceeding twelve months. If that is en- 
forced the provision that skill and knowledge 
by previous training shall be certified by a board 
of examiners is useless except in making the con- 
tinuity of the winder’s service depend upon the 
caprice of colliery managers and doctors. 

The Welsh anthracite colliery owners suddenly 
decided at the end of March that owing to a de- 
crease in the demand for anthracite from the Con- 
tinent, attributed to the mild weather, they would 
close their mines down for a month from May 1, 
and so stop 15000 men. Ata later meeting, how- 
ever, it was discovered that many of the leading 
owners were absolutely opposed to this, for the 
reason that such an attempt at artificial restriction 
of output, instead of removing the existing depres- 
sion, would have a disturbing influence on buyers. 
The proposal was therefore dropped. 

The various carpenters and joiners’ societies re- 
port improved employment and many movements 
for advances in wages. From several towns an 
increase from 18 or 19 cents per hour to 20 is being 
gone for, but most of these, having been met by 
counter proposals from the employers, are being 
referred to arbitration. The proposals for amalga- 
mation of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners and the Associated Carpenters and 
Joiners’ Society have again had a setback, and 
the position now between these two leading 
societies was until very recently the same as in 
1908. The General Council of the Amalgamated 
Society, however, is slowly voting upon the pro- 
posals for proceeding with the amalgamation 
scheme again and so far as replies have come in 
they are seven for and eight against. Two more 
replies have still to come, however, one from New 
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‘ealand, which may leave a majority in favor of 
going ahead. Officials of both unions appear to 
be quite in accord with the formulation of some 
tangible proposal whereby the two organizations 
might be united on the basis agreed upon. 

The South Wales miners’ strike continues, and 
the position of affairs at the moment appears to be 
that arbitration is in favor as a means of settle- 
ment. Unless this be agreed to there is serious 
danger that a conflict may be opened that will 
involve the whole of the coal miners of the United 
Kingdom. 





Lonpon, March 30, 1911. 

The leading British trade unions continue to 
furnish a tale of progress which makes most 
encouraging reading. Better trade all around 
appears to react favorably upon the trade organi- 
zations, and increasing membership and, in fact, 
an increasing strength of trade unionist principles 
is exhibited. 

The Steam-Engine Makers’ Society reports that 
it has only 1.2 per cent of its total membership un- 
employed, which is a figure lower than any since 
1899-1901. As the membership of the society has 
increased 50 per cent since those years, this figure 
compares well with 3.9 per cent unemployed in the 
whole of the engineering trades. The Steam-En- 
gine Makers are of the opinion that were it not for 
systematic and often excessive overtime the en- 
gineering trade unions of this country would be 
able to show unemployment figures at nearly the 
vanishing point at the present time, while mem- 
bers unfortunately on short time in many of the 
railway centers would be able to find profitable 
employment elsewhere. 

The carpenters and joiners’ unions also report 
a substantial decrease in the unemployed members 
as compared with the corresponding period of last 
year, and the principal union is organizing a 
movement for the abolition of overtime and also 
for a shorter working day. The anti-overtime 
movement seems to grow in strength every year 
in this country. The Glasgow carpenters and 
joiners are also moving for an increase of 2 cents 
per hour, raising the wage rate from 18 to 20cents. 
On the other hand, the employers or master- 
wrights have given notice to revert to 1 o’clock 
is the stopping hour on Saturday, instead of mid- 
day as at present, thereby increasing the weekly 
hours from 50 to 51. Both these propositions will 
go before the local conciliation board. 

The National Union of Boot and Shoe Opera- 
tives also finds employment better than a year 
ago, with wages higher. The Ship Constructors 
and Shipwrights’ Association announces that its 
reserve funds now stand at almost $400,000. The 
closing three months of last year was an ex- 
pensive period for this union, the income being 
$85,000, and the expenditure $170,000. The 
boilermakers’ lockout was largely responsible 
for this abnormal loss, it having made a special 
grant of nearly $100,000 to relieve the members 
out of work. At present practically every mem- 
ber of the union is employed, and the total mem- 
bership is 21,631. 

The United Engine-Keepers’ Association of Scot- 
land, whose members are employed on colliery 
workings, has been discussing with Scottish coal 
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owners important trade grievances relating to 
hours and wages. At first a prompt strike seemed 
inevitable, but eventually the matters in dispute 
came before a conference of the two parties under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Askwith of the Board of 
Trade, who was accompanied by Isaac Mitchell, 
now of the same government department, but a 
few years ago General Secretary of the British 
General Federation of Trade Unions. The dispute, 
which threatened to involve 90,000 men in idle- 
ness, was settled yesterday by the engine-keepers 
voting in favor of the agreement mace up at this 
conference. Its salient points are a large increase 
in the number of eight-hour shifts through a pro- 
vision that in cases where the output in one shift 
exceeds 200 tons all the shifts for enginemen are 
to have a length of ten hours, with the exception 
of those at very small mines, where it may not be 
possible to reduce the shift to ten hours without 
the employment of additional men, an extra 6 
cents per hour being payable in these cases for 
any time not exceeding two hours which may be 
worked beyond the ten hours. The old twelve- 
hour shift is consequently abolished, and the 
length of shift for enginemen on sinking pits is 
to beeight hours. Except in a few cases, in which 
in the event of disagreement the committee or the 
arbitrators are to adjudicate, a standard shift of 
ten hours has been established for enginemen 
other than winding. enginemen, and engine- 
men’s wages are to rise and fall with the coal 
miners’ wages. This agreement is to stand for 
five years. 

The United Patternmakers’ Association joins in 
the general report of improved trade and decreased 
unemployment. This society has, however, a bad 

atch on the Northeast coast, where trade is very 
irregular, the district taken collectively being the 
worst in which the union is interested. Of the 
1,136 members in that district, 7.4 per cent 
are unemployed, as against a ratio for the whole 
union of only 4 percent. Among the branches of 
this union there appears to be a general all-round 
movement toward an increase in wages, in many 
cases already successful. 

The Associated Blacksmiths and Iron Workers’ 
Society announces increased employment and a 
distinct improvement in income. Membership 
shows an increase to nearly 3,000, and the expend- 
iture is falling substantially, a notable decline of 
$1,340 having taken place, for example, between 
the expenditure in February as compared with 
January. 

The Amalgamated Society of Engineers goes on 
increasing its already enormous membership, the 
latest figures being well on their way to 112,000. 
Its unemployed ratio is slightly over 3 per cent, 
the lowest in any month since September, 1907. 
This union has over 6,000 old members on regular 
pension, the superannuation reserve fund amount- 
ing to no less a sum than $2 079,295. Besides, the 
general reserve fund stands at over $900,000, 
though it was severely hit by the boilermakers’ 
dispute last fall. 

The movement toward amalgamation between 
kindred trade unions in the United Kingdom is 
regular and steady. Following the important 
amalgamation of seven unions engaged in the 
iron-founding industry, resulting in one substan- 
tial society with a total membership of 33,500, 
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comes the news that the leading unions covering 
unskilled labor are also proposing to coalesce. 
Twenty of these, with a total membership of 
90,000, have sent delegates to a joint board pre- 
sided over by Secretary Bell of the National Amal- 
gamated Union of Labor. This union will be one 
of the principal constituents in the new organiza- 
tion, and two important others will be the Dockers 
and the Gas Workers and General Laborers. The 
retail clerks, who have gained substantially in 
organization within the last ten years, are also 
moving toward concentration. At present con- 
sidering amalgamation are the National Union 
of Shop Assistants, whose rapidly increasing mem- 
bership has reached 21,000, and the Amalgamated 
Union of Co-operative Employes, which takes in 
31,000 workers employed in the co operative stores, 
so familiar a feature in the retail trading of the 
North of England. 

The important labor disputes of the moment in- 
clude the strike of the whole of the employes at 
the great Singer Sewing Machine works near Glas- 
gow, in Scotland. Beginning with an attempt on the 
part of the managers to put extra work without 
pay on twelve girls, department after department 
struck until every section, even including the 
engineers, were out, to a total of close upon 11,000. 
The management of this highly capitalized con- 
cern is dealing autocratically with the situation, 
declaring that it will not consider any suggestion 
for a settlement unless it is preceded by a return of 
the employes to their occupation. A great many 


unions are concerned with this sudden and dra- 
matic dispute, but a large number of the strikers. 
largely women and girls, have hitherto been 
unorganized. 

The strike of the 12,000 coal miners employed 
by the Cambrian Combine in South Wales, which 
began in a small way by a strike of seventy work- 
ers on the Bute seams on August ist last, and later 
became general over the whole field, still con- 
tinues. On March 25 the men once more balloted 
upon the question whether they would accept the 
tentative suggestions put forward by the coal- 
owners for a settlement and decided against ac 
cepting these terms bya majority so overwhelming 
as to be practically unanimous. Great want and 
suffering are experienced in the district, but 
remarkable firmness is shown by the strikers 
and their families in holding out for the only 
terms which they say will make their work 
bearable. 

A highly complicated dispute has matured in the 
British pottery district. Differences between the 
operatives and the master potters became acute 
during February and the old-established local 
board of conciliation proved no longer capable of 
standing the strain imposed upon it. On March 
13, notices affecting 9,000 operatives were handed 
in with a view to these workers stopping work on 
April 8. Later on other notices were also lodged. 
The whole district employs quite 50,000 pottery 
workers, and should the dispute spread an acute 
crisis faces the local trade. 





The Government of German Trade Unions. 


By HANS FEHLINGER. 


characteristic of American and British trade 

unions is an almost unknown form of trade 
union government in Germany. It is recognized in 
the rules of a few unions, but cases of a vote of the 
members being taken throughout the whole of the 
branches of a large union occur very rarely, and 
if they occur it is mostly for the purpose of decid- 
ing the question as to whether an ‘‘extraordinary’’ 
convention shall be held, or, sometimes, of elect- 
ing a successor to a retired official. The question 
of a strike which is likely to involve a majority of 
the membership is, as a rule, also submitted to a 
general vote. The argument usually brought for- 
ward by the opponents of democratic unionism is 
that the introduction or extension of the system of 
initiative and referendum is rendered impossible 
because of the alleged ‘‘intellectual immaturity of 
the masses.’’ They quote cases where a vote of the 
general membership, for instance, resulted in 
adopting a provision for increased benefits, but, at 
the same time, in rejecting the required increase 
of contributions. However, contradictory votes of 
this or similar kind do not prove anything against 
initiative and referendum; they only prove that 
the masses have not been trained in the art of 
governing themselves—a fact which is not to be 
wondered at in a military State like Germany, 


Tic system of initiative and referendum, 





where the ruling classes constantly suggest to the 
masses that government of the people is a privi- 
lege conferred upon certain persons ‘‘by the Grace 
of God.’’? In my opinion it is the duty of labor 
organizations to educate the masses for democratic 
self-government, even at the risk of great diffi- 
culties being encountered in carrying out this task. 

The General Convention is the highest legisla- 
tive and judicial tribunal of a German trade union. 
In a majority of unions the conventions are held 
biennially or triennially. The convention call must 
be issued from headquarters usually eight to thir- 
teen weeks before the date selected for the meet- 
ing, and also the resolutions to be submitted for 
action of the convention must be published some 
weeks in advance to enable the locals to discuss 
them. For the election of convention delegates 
every union divides the country into election dis- 
tricts, and the number of delegates of each district 
is very rarely fixed so as to secure exactly equal 
representation to all members, commonly it is 
endeavored to counteract the preponderating in- 
fluence of districts with a large membership by 
fixing the maximum number of delegates which 
any district may elect. Paid members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council have, in the majority of unions, 
a voice but novote at the conventions. Frequently 
the right to propose resolutions to be dealt with at 
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the conventions is restricted to the local councils, 
the local union meetings, etc., but in some unions 
every member may propose resolutions. The con- 
vention of a German trade union has power to 
receive and approve of the reports of the general 
officers; to amend the constitution and by-laws; 
to dispose of resolutions submitted; to fix the in- 
itiation fees and dues; to elect officers and fix 
their salaries; to order statistical and other in- 
quiries and receive the reports .on such inquiries; 
to decide upon time and place of the next conven- 
tion. In some unions it is left to the Executive 
Council to select the place of the next convention. 
The conventions of the smaller unions last two to 
three days, and even those of the large unions 
generally finish their business within one week. 
The management of the union is vested in a 
governing body, the Executive Council, consist- 
ing of from five to thirteen members. In some of 
the unions the convention elects all the members 
of the governing body, while in other cases the 
convention elects those only who are also paid 
officers at the central office, and the remaining 
councilmen are elected by the local union of the 
city where headquarters are located; with few ex- 
ceptions this city is either Berlin or Hamburg. 
Slowly the system of ‘enlarged councils’’ 
gains favor, by which is meant that in certain in- 
tervals—say three or six months—joint meetings 
of the members of the Executive Council and the 
district managers (Gauleiter) must he held. The 
majority of the unions have also a ‘‘supervising 
council’’ whose duty it is to supervise the activities 
of the executive body, to decide grievances of the 
members, to order assessments to be paid, etc. 
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The Executive Council interprets the rules, where 
silent, just asa court interprets an act of parlia- 
ment. The interpretation is usually open to appeal, 
either to the Supervising Council, or the General 
Convention. The Executive Council conducts the 
business, sees that the rules are properly carried 
out, and deals with disputes relating as well to in- 
ternal affairs as to matters of wages, hours of 
labor, and other matters with the employers. The 
work is vast, often complicated, generally labori- 
ous, but it is done with regularity, efficiency, and 
promptitude. The salaries of trade union officials 
are low—very few of them get over $800 per annum. 

The local unions do not enjoy such a degree of 
autonomy as in America; they are considerably 
more subordinate to the central body. The rules 
of the local branch are prescribed by the national 
union, and its President is in name the agent of the 
General Executive Council. Although, according 
to the letter of the rules the local branch only pro- 
poses its officials to the General Executive Council 
for appointment, in reality it elects them accord- 
ing to its own predilection. For it would hardly 
ever happen that the national council would refuse 
to appoint such nominees, and if it should happen, 
sufficient reasons would certainly be demanded 
for the refusal. In case of a dispute with em- 
ployers, the consent of the national council is re- 
quired, as a rule, before a strike may be resorted 
to, and in the conduct of the strike and its ter- 
mination equally the council of the body corporate 
has its say. But in many other respects the local 
union is quite free toact according to the decision 
of its own members. 

Mounicnu, May, 79/7. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,535. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 
Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
ut. and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 
Orvanizers, Stuart Reid, John A. Flett. 


District No. ll.—Middle. 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the Provinee of Quebec, Canada. 

Orvuanizers, J. D. Pierce, Hugh Frayne, H. L. Fichel- 
berger. Thos. H. Flynn, Cal Wyatt. 

District No. Il. —Southern 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennes- 
ee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

OCroavizer, William E. Terry. 

District No. 1V.—Central. 
Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, In- 


(liana, INinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Croanizer, J. J. Fitzpatrick. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


Organizer, Emmet T. Flood. 
District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of British 
Columbia. 


Organizer, C.O. Young. 


Porto Rico, Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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WHAT OuR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. - 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 


Taken in connection with the repo 


rts from secretaries of international unions, this department 


gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Billposters. 


Wm. McCarthy.—Trade conditions excellent. 
We have not members enough to supply the 
demand for men. 


Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers. 


Wm. Van Bodegraven.—State of employment 
fair and improving. We spent $50 in death benefit 
since last report. 


Print Cutters. 


Thos. Eastwood.—Conditions are very good in 
our line. Two manufacturers have increased their 
shops over 100 per cent guaranteeing not less than 
50 weeks steady employment;another manufacturer 
offered fifty-five weeks’ pay for fifty weeks’ work. 
Two of our members died recently and we paid out 
in death benefits $400. 


Lathers. 


Ralph V. Brandt.—We have chartered new 
unions in Macon, Ga., and Lexington, Ky. We 
expended $600 in death benefits recently. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 


Chas. McCrory.—Trade conditions excellent. 
All members steadily employed. 


Painters and Decorators. 


J. C. Skemp.—Six new unions have been formed 
in various localities since last report. The fo!low- 
ing sums were recently expended: $10,075 for 
death benefits and $750 for sick and disabled 
members. 


Paving Cutters, 


John Sheret.—Our members are now steadily 
employed. On account of its nature, our industry 
is dull during the winter. About 90 per cent of 
our members are employed on the piecework 
system, and most of the gains we strive for are in 
the nature of improved working conditions, which 
lead to better wages. Wages have been increased 
from 5 per cent to 1714 per cent through strikes in 
the following places: Santa Rosa, Cal.; Milford, 
N. H.; Stonington, Me.; Rockport, Mass.; Lanes- 
ville, Mass.; Chelmsford, Mass., and Waterford, 
Conn. 


Railway Carmen. 


E. Wm. Weeks. —-Several contracts have been 
signed with improved conditions and increased 
wage rates. New unions have been formed in 
different parts of the United States. During the 
first quarter of 1911 we can show an increase of 34 
unions and an increase of 4,347 members. 
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Slate and Tile Roofers. 


J. M. Gavlak.—We are looking forward to a 
prosperous summer season. No strikes or troubles 
to report. A new local union of our trade was 
recently formed in Detroit, Mich. 


Stove Mounters. 

J. H. Kaefer.—State of employment fair. We 
have strike on in Evansville, Ind., for 5 per cent 
increase in wages and the nine-hour day. We ex- 
pended $100 in death benefit during the month. 


Tailors. 
E. J. Brais.—We expect to put a large force of 
organizers to work in the near future. New unions 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, 


ALABAMA. 


Tuscaloosa.—W. B. Haynie: 

We have at present five local unions here, the 
carpenters (two unions, white and colored), paint- 
ers, brickmasons, and plasterers. Work is steady 
at this time. 


ARKANSAS. 


Pine Bluff.—B. C. Meyatt and A. W. Lehmann: 

Organized labor is always given the preference. 
Employment is fairly steady, but railroads have 
cut down their shop forces here. Electricians and 
metal trades helpers at I1Imo have formed unions. 
Have unions of retail clerks, metal trades helpers, 
and painters under way. 


ARIZONA. 


Globe.—F. E. Boyd: 

I have recently organized union of cooks and 
waiters and reorganized the retail clerks’ union 
with a membership of sixty, and have the butchers 
and meat cutters ready to form union. 

Phenix.—Thos, H. Adams: 

Printers, pressmen, plumbers, electricians, plas- 
terers, hodcarriers, carpenters, teamsters, barbers, 
bartenders are well organized in this city. Build- 
ing trades are busy; other lines about normal. 
Carpenters asked for increased wages May first. 
Bartenders organized during the month. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Santa Cruz.—John W. Teeney: 

Laborers, clerks, butchers, blacksmiths, and 
waiters are organized. Carpenters secured scale of 
eight-hour day and $4 per day. Cement workers 
and electricians have organized during the month. 
Have union of teamsters under way. The unions 
have several candidates in the field for city officers 
and we look for their election. 

San Diego.—S. C. Kelly: 

Organized labor in good shape. State of em- 
ployment good. The women’s eight-hour law 
and other labor measures were passed by the session 
of legislature just closed. Am working on the 
bakers and hope to report them organized. 
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have been formed in De Kalb, Ill.; Rocky Moun- 
tain, N. C.; Patterson, N. J., and Stamford, Conn. 
Since last report, we have had strikes for union 
shop and price bills, in the following cities: St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Holyoke, Mass.; Rock 
Island, Ill., and Ottawa, Ont. Three of these 
strikes were won, and two are yet pending. About 
six unions have secured increased wages. 


Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers. 


Muri Malone.—We will agitate for better condi- 
tions and higher wages in New York City. A new 
union was recently chartered in St. Louis. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


San Francisco.—Jas. A. Himmel: 

The organized workers in this city are enjoying 
better working conditions than the unorganized, 
but employment has been slack. No strikes or 
troubles to report. Office employes have organ- 
ized and have a union of draughtsmen under way. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado Springs.—R. C. Wright: 

Conditions of organized workers are steadily 
improving. Employment fairly steady. 

Denver.—R. E. Croskey: 

Freight handlers, cement finishers, and woman's 
trade union league have formed unions. Several 
other trades are about to organize. The Rio 
Grande railroad established the eight-hour day for 
its shop employes on its entire system without 
strike. They formerly worked the nine-hour day, 
While the attempt to impeach Judge Whitford, 
before the legislature, was not successful, it was 
eminently useful in averting future indiscrimi- 
nate injunctions against labor unions. It has 
aroused the people against injunctions in labor 
disputes. The anti-strike breakers importation 
law was passed by the legislature and signed by 
the Governor. A number of other labor measures 
are likely to be passed. 

Greeley.—Chas. M. Foulk: 

Organized labor in fair shape and pretty steadily 
employed. Barbers have organized recently. 

Montrose.—S. M. Preston: 

All trades are busy now. The winter is a dull 
season here on account of the weather. Labor 
conditions good. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Norwalk.—Fred. W. Andrews: 

All organized trades, with but few exceptions are 
in good shape. Work is steady. Practically all 
trades are organized. Painters of New Canaan, 
Conn., organized during the month. Have union 
of electrical workers under way. 

Rockville.—Emil Hallcher: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Painters re- 
cently obtained Saturday half-holiday. Carpen- 
ters are asking for Saturday half-holiday and 41 
cents per hour, June 1. 








FLORIDA. 


Ft. Myers.—J. W. Anderson: 

The union men have all of the best jobs here. 
Within the last twelve months, wages have in- 
creased 25 cents per day, without strike. 


GEORGIA. 


La Grange.—R. R. Cone: 

Cigarmakers are organizing. Unorganized labor 
in poor shape and employment has not been 
steady. 

Rome.—T. D. Caldwell: 

Organized labor in this city in good~ shape. 
Work is steady. Plumbers secured eight-hour 
day May first without strike. Steam engineers, 
painters, and paperhangers are organizing. 

Waycross.—J. C. Pumphrey: 

Painters and paperhangers secured eight-hour 
day May first without strike and with same pay 
as for nine hours. Am organizing the cigar- 
makers. Women’s Label League is pushing the 
work for the union labels. 


ILLINOIS. 


Belleville.—Edw. P. Baum: 

Organized labor fares better than the unorgan- 
ized. The three shoe factories here are unorgan- 
ized. The employment of girls and children in 
these factories makes it difficult to organize them. 
Carpenters made a two-year agreement securing a 
5-cent per hour increase, to take effect April 1, 
1912. Since the first of April, this year, they have 
enjoyed the Saturday half-holiday. A Working- 
men’s Compensation Bill and Employers’ Liability 
Law are before the legislature. 

Carterville.—James Keiley: 

A federal Jabor union has been organized re- 
cently. The city now has an ordinance whereby 
wages of city laborers are increased from 17% 
cents to 25 cents per hour. Conditions are im- 
proving. Work is steady at this time. 

Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Tannery workers and water pipe extension 
workers organized during the month. Condition 
of organized labor fairly good. 

East St. Louis.—John F. O'Flaherty: 

Organized labor in good condition and steadily 
employed. Carpenters obtained 5 cents per hour 
increase. All union labeled goods are well adver- 
tised. 

Galesburg.—E. K. Brasel: 

Organized trades in good shape, with exception 
of the brickmakers who are on strike. Carpenters, 
painters, and teamsters advanced their wages this 
spring. Tinners are working to increase their 
membership. 

Glen E-llyn.—Wm. Laier: 

Organized labor in this city is in good shape. 

The eight-hour day and Saturday half-holiday 
is in force in all building trades. The non-union 
workers work nine and ten hours per day for con- 
siderably less money. Painters obtained increase 
to 45 cents per hour without strike. Building 
laborers of Wheaton have organized. Have union 
of electrical workers at Wheaton under way. 
Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

All trades here are organized and in first-class 
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shape. We look for steady employment during 
the summer months. The miners expect to get 
favorable revision of the mining laws. 

Kankakee.—Wm. S. Taylor: 

Work is fairly steady at this time. Plumbers 
after a two weeks’ strike obtained $4 per day of 
nine hours, and after October first will have the 
eight-hour day at the same wage. Labor in fair con- 
dition here. 

Olney.—Clem §S. Fisher: 

Trade union movement steadily growing in this 
city. Employment is steady. Plumbers, gasfitters, 
and helpers, paperhangers, painters, and decora- 
tors organized during the month. A trades council 
was also organized. Have two other unions under 
way. 

Pekin.—P. Klein: 

Have organized unions of plumbers, sheet 
metal workers, and teamsters and have unions 
of bakers, molders, laundry workers, horseshoers, 
telephone operators, and others under way. Wages 
are fair at thistime. Work is steady. 

Peoria.—] W. Gentry: 

Organized labor in good shape, and steadily em- 
ployed. Tinners obtained increase of 2'2 cents per 
hour after four weeks’ strike. Painters increased 
wages 2% cents per hour without strike. 


Spring field.—Jas. P. Noonan and R. E. Wood- 
mansee: 

Building trades have the eight-hour day, and 
have started in on this season’s work. Plumbers 
secured increased wages without strike. Union 
labor invariably gets the preference on all work in 
this city. A federal union was organized at Lin- 
coln during the month. Have unions of dray 
wagon drivers, moving picture operators, and 
laborers under way: Union labor voted solidly 
and elected a union labor representative on the 
Board of Education in this city. 

Taylorville.—Geo. King: 

There is considerable difference in the condition 
of organized labor as compared with the unorgan- 
ized workers who are still lagging behind. Car- 
penters struck for the eight-hour day and increase 
from 40 to 50cents per hour, and secured favorable 
settlement. We elected a union man Mayor of 
this city after active contest. Our label committee 
is doing good work. 


INDIANA. 


Bedford.—Samuel R. Stevens: 

Conditions are fair and employment steady for 
organized trades. Have a union of quarry workers 
under way at Stamford, Ind. 

Elkhart.—J. O. Vance: 

There seems to be a steadily increasing interest 
in the trade union movement here. Matters have 
been slow, but we look for improvement. 

Fort Wayne.—l,. D. Redding: 

Electrical workers, grocery clerks, and depart- 
ment store clerks have formed unions. Have 
unions of bartenders, mailers, and laundry work- 
ers under way. Meat cutters and butcher work- 
men have organized a packing plant and are now 
using the union label on all meats dressed. Plaster- 
ers are on strike for increased wages. Carpenters 
are asking 40 cents per hour. 
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Frankfort.—J. A. Harrell: 

Condition of organized labor good. All men 
steadily employed. Blacksmiths and helpers have 
organized. 

Goshen.—J. O. Mick: 

There is plenty of work for all. There are no 
changes in conditions or wages to report as yet. 
Painters are having slight trouble with some of the 
bossesin having agreement signed up, but we look 
for matters to be settled in a few days. 

Logansport.—O. P. Smith and Mrs. Dora Smith: 

Organized labor continues to make steady prog- 
ress. All union men are working steadily, but 
there are a number of unorganized workers idle. 
The railroads laid off quite a number of their force 
during the month. These workers were not organ- 
ized. Painters and decorators’ union obtained gen- 
eral increase in wages and nine-hour day without 
strike. All contractors have signed the scale. The 
child labor law which was passed by the last session 
of legislature is being generally enforced. Have 
two new unions under way. 

Shelbyville.— Valentine Hey: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but unorgan- 
ized workers are in poor shape. Employment is 
pretty steady. Typographical union obtained for 
its members increased wages without strike. Bar- 
tenders are organizing. 


IOWA. 


Albia.—O. G. LeHew: 

Condition of organized labor good and constantly 
improving. In some lines employment has been 
steady and we look for a good summer season. 
Street and electric railway employes organized 
during the month. Have union of retail clerks 
under way. 

Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

On April first eleven unions in the building 
trades secured increase in wages ranging from 5 
cents per hour to $1.50 per week. Unorganized 
workers work a ten-hour day for $1.25, while the 
organized workers have eight-hour day and $2.50 
a ae. The labor press wields a powerful influ- 
ence for the good of the workers. The daily press 
of this city is fair and friendly to organized labor. 
Legislature passed an act providing for a commis- 
sion to investigate employers’ liability. 

Centerville.—R. King: 

Organized labor is growing steadily in this sec- 
tion. Harmony seems to prevail in all organized 
industries. Employment is steady. Blacksmiths 
and horseshoers have formed unions recently, and 
have unions of electrical workers and brick and 
tile workers under way. 

Mason City.—Herbert Miller: 

We look for a steady season of work this sum- 
mer. Plumbers are on strike for increased wages 
and shorter hours. Teamsters and meat cutters 
are organizing. The typographical union label is 
used in all the printing shops of the city. 

Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: ~ 

Organized trades in fair shape. The spring sea- 
son of work has been rather slow, but most trades 
are fairly well employed. This spring the carpen- 
ters received increase of 5 cents per hour and an 
eight-hour day without strike. Barbers cut one- 
half hour off their working day without strike. 
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Plumbers received increase in wages and eight- 
hour day without strike. Painters after a ten-day 
strike won increase of 2% cents per hour. We 
continually agitate the union labels. 


KANSAS. 


Atchison.—C. D. Monger: 

Condition of organized labor is better than it has 
been for years. More work in sight than the men 
here can do. Retail clerks and a federal labor 
union are organizing. 

Independence.—Edwin A. Silger and W. W. 
Roach: 

Organized labor in excellent condition and 
prospects are that conditions will continue to im 
prove. Barbers have cut their workday one hour 
without trouble. Stonemasons have formed union 
during the month. Have unions of teamsters, 
cement workers, laundry workers and garment 
workers under way. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Fall River.—Simon §. Sullivan: 

Organized trades enjoying fair conditions, much 
superior to the unorganized. Bricklayers and 
masons are agitating for the shorter workday. 
Brewery workers who organized recently expect to 
secure wage contract. Piano workers and hod- 
carriers are about to organize. 

Holyoke.—¥. S. Alden: 

Tailors and painters have had successful strikes, 
gaining full demands and strictly union shops. 
Shop carpenters are asking fifty-hour week. Coal 
handlers ask $1 increase and better conditions 
June first. The season promises steady work for 
the building trades. Organizer Tazelaar is carry- 
ing on an active campaign organizing the paper- 
makers. Pressfeeders formed union during the 
month. Unions of papermakers and teamsters are 
under way. 

Malden.—J. G. Cogill: 

Organized trades in fair shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Have two new unions under way. 

Newton.—M. 1. Chivers: 

The organized workers secure fair wages and an 
eight-hour day in most instances. Prospects are 
good for a steady season this summer. 

North Abingion.—W. P. Mackey: 

Lasters in the shoemaking industry received 
increased wages through agreement. Organized 
labor in good shape a steadily employed. 

Pitisfield.—John B. Mickle: 

About two-thirds of the trades here are organ- 
ized. Union men are getting from 25 to 50 per 
cent more per day than the unorganized workers. 

Sharon.—B. S. Bolles: 

Condition of organized trades is very good. 
There is greater demand for skilled workmen than 
can be supplied, especially in the carpenters’ line. 
Demands for increased wages and shorter work- 
day are contemplated by some of the unions. 
Hope to get painters’ union under way shortly. 


MICHIGAN. 

Ann Arbor.—Jobn E. Kranich: 
Molders won strike for increase of 50 cents per 
day and reduction of one hour in the working day. 
Laundry workers are organizing. 
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Muskegon.—Fred Kooi: 

State of employment has been normal and we 
look for a good season this summer. In the recent 
city elections we elected as Mayor a man friendly 
to organized labor as well’as a number of city 
aldermen. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—Frank Fisher: 

Have been working on an organization of elec- 
trical workers in New Orleans, La., during the 
past month, and hope to report them shortly. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


McComb,—Geo, Hull: 

A number of agreements for better conditions 
are pending. Organized workers in good shape 
and steadily employed. The conditions of the un- 
organized workers do not in any way measure up 
to the organized standard. Hope to report the 
retail clerks’ union organized shortly. 

Vicksburg .—W. H. Rist: 

Organized labor in good shape. All unions re- 
port steady employment. Barbers reduced their 
workday one hour per day without reduction in 
pay. Hope to report union of stationary engineers 
soon. 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin.—Chas. W. Fear: 

Organized labor in fair condition, but the unor- 
ganized workers have been forced to accept wage 
reductions. Union labor well employed and 
gradually advancing in this district. Women’s 
label league is being formed. A number of labor 
measures have been signed by the Governor. A 
movement is on foot to build a Labor Temple and 
also to celebrate anniversary of the Joplin Trades 
Assembly Organization. 


NEBRASKA. 


Ffastings.—F. C. Scott: 

All classes of labor fully employed. The wages 
and working conditions of the organized workers 
generally are better than the conditions of the un- 
organized. The wage scales this spring are higher 
than last year. Bricklayers have organized with 
practically all journeymen as members in their 
charter. 


NEVADA. 


Ely.—Jas. P. Dray: 

The trades are well organized and there are no 
troubles of any kind. Mines and smelting works 
are steady as regards employment. Have one new 
union under way. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Berlin.—H. A. Smith: 

Conditions are very good and still improving. 
The workers realize the necessity for organizing, 
and the unions are steadily increasing in member- 
ship. Steam engineers are forming union. 

Concord.—Chas. J. French: 

Organized labor in good shape and far in ad- 
vance of the unorganized workers. Business is 
brisk and employment steady here. City laborers 
received increase from $1.60 to $1.75 per day mini- 
mum wage, some receive $2 a day. We have some 
labor measures pending in the legislature. 


Lebanon.—Albert M. Lavigne: 

Organized labor making steady progress. The 
conditions of the unorganized workers do not in 
any way compare with the organized. Work is 
steady now. 

Manchester.—Park Mitchell: 

Condition of organized labor good and there are 
more of our members employed than usual. There 
has been steady improvement in wages and condi- 
tions of employment. A Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration has been appointed; a child labor law 
and an employers’ liability law passed at the last 
session of the legislature. Theatrical stage em- 
ployes’ union is being formed at Berlin and painters 
are also talking organization. 

Portsmouth.—Robt. V. Noble: 

The printers here have formed a hundred per 
cent organization, Painters and laundry workers 
are organizing. Condition of organized trades good. 

Somersworth.—Jas. A. Flanagan: 

Work is steady in ail industries. Machinists’ 
union increased wages without strike and car- 
penters expect to obtain increase in the near 
future. A central labor union will be formed here 


shortly. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Newark.—Thomas Ruddy: 

Organized labor is in good shape. Women’s 
Label League is doing good work. Employment 
is fairly steady. State legislature recently passed 
a comprehensive employers’ liability and com- 
pensation law. The prison labor bill is yet before 
the legislature. 

Paterson.—Frank Hubschmitt: 

Organized labor is holding its own. Advance is 
noticed in the organization of several new trades— 
ribbon weavers, shirt ironers, and ladies’ garment 
workers, Havea new union of custom tailors under 
way. Textile workers succeeded in preventing a 
wage reduction in five shops. 

NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn.—Rudolph Modest: 

Have organized a local of meatcutters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., during the month. Have another 
union under way at Kensington. 

Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Every union man busily employed. Organized 
labor in good shape. Brewery workers in their 
last agreement gained the eight-hour day for six 
months of the year and the nine-hour day the other 
six. Engineers gained increased wages. There is 
increased demand for the union labels, and the 
merchants placed orders for union labeled goods 
this spring. A steady agitation is kept up and we 
hope to bring all unorganized workers into the 
fold. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

Organized labor is holding its own, but unor- 
ganized workers are accepting whatever wages 
they can get. Work has been slack in the hat 
and garment working industries. Carpenters and 
joiners increased their wage scales without strike. 
Bakers have asked for increase of $1 per week. 
In the building trades men are getting from 50 
cents to $1 more per day than the unorganized 
workers. Carpenters of Cornwall have organized. 
Have a union of musicians at Mattewan under 
way. 
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Niagara Falls.—J. H. Kew: 

Condition of organized labor very good. There 
are very few unorganized workers here, in the 
building trades. One of the daily papers reached 
an agreement with the union and will run a 
strictly union shop. Hodcarriers and building 
laborers organized during the month. 


Nor wich.—W. E. Miner: 

Organized labor in first-class shape. Employ- 
ment steady. Have one new union under way. 
The employers’ liability law in this State has been 
declared unconstitutional. 

Penn Yan.—Evert Brown: 

Outlook is good for a steady working season. 
The unions are increasing their membership. The 
union men receive higher wages and work shorter 
hours than the unorganized. 

Plaitsburg.—J. C. Malampy: 

The various trades in this city and vicinity have 
had an exceptionally good winter season. Work 
was prentiful most of the time. Eight hours is the 
prevailing workday here. All mechanical trades 
are organized, with the exception of the ma- 
chinists, and their conditions speak for them- 
selves. They work ten hours for $2 and $2.50 
per day. Unskilled laborers are organizing. 


Poughkeepsie.—John Bradley: 

Organized labor in good shape. Hodcarriers 
and building laborers are organizing. We have 
just started a labor paper here and expect good 
results. Women’s label league is doing good work, 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

The organized trades are making steady progress. 
Metal trades have had uncertain employment, but 
the building trades look fora steady season. Lathers 
reorganized during the month. Have several new 
unions under way. 

Utica —Chas. A. Miles: 

Conditions are good here. There is increased 
membership in most of the unions and greater in- 
terest is shown in the labor movement in general. 
In’ the building trades men are fully employed; 
woolen industry also is good. Carpenters secured 
increase of 5 cents per hour on some jobs without 
strike. Painters expect to secure higher wages. 
Textile workers organized two new unions during 
the month, Have woolen weavers’ union under 
way. 

White Plains.—Chas. Urquhart: 

Organized labor in first class shape. Work is 
plentiful for all trades in the building line. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Goldsboro.—Joel Powers: 

Work is steady for organized trades. Molders 
won strike for overtime pay, after being on strike 
eight hours. Machinists of Pinetown are organ- 
izing. Expect next month to report the labor 
measures passed by the last session of the Legis- 
lature. 


OHIO. 


Akron.—Bert Pence: 
Organized trades steadily employed. Molders 
won increased wages in two or three stove and 
furnace shops. Painters won out in most of 
the shops and prospects are good for all building 
trades. Rubber workers are organizing. 
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Cleveland.— Michael Goldsmith: 

Conditions are good and employment steady. 
Everybody is getting busy here. Have several new 
unions under way. 

Coshocton.—C. W. Brownfield: 

Condition of organized labor in this district very 
satisfactory, as to wages, hours and working con- 
ditions. Employment steady ir all trades. Paint- 
ers secured an increase in wages without strike. 
The union label show given recently in the opera 
house here bears good fruit, as there is noticed in- 
creased sale of union labeled goods; all moving 
picture shows in the city have agreed to use union 
label tickets and the county centennial celebration 
this month will have all tickets printed with the 
union label. 

East Palestine.—George H. Allcorn: 

Employment is steady and building prospects are 
good. A committee has been appointed with a view 
to organizing atrades and labor council in this 
city. 

Marietta.—Wm. F. Debold: 

All outside trades are busy. Employment steady 
in all lines. Organized labor in good shape and has 
decided advantage over the unorganized workers. 
The stove molders are standing firm in their 
strike and have the situation well in hand. 


Pomeroy.—John W. McIntosh: 

Condition of labor fair in this vicinity. Carpen- 
ters and joiners haye organized. Building trades 
are steadily employed. 

Porlsmouth.—N. L. Russell: 

All organized trades have good conditions, but 
unorganized workers receive from $1.75 to $2.50 a 
day of ten hours, while the unorganized unskilled 
laborers receive 15 to 16% cents per hour. All 
union men busy with the exception of the railroad 
shop men. Carpenters have the eight-hour day 
and increased wages 50 cents per day April first. 
Painters also obtained increase of 50 cents per day. 
Sheet metal workers have the nine-hour day and 
increased wages 25 cents per day this spring. The 
city council recently passed resolution favorable 
to organized labor. Have the following trades 
under way and hope to report them organized 
soon: Bakers, hodcarriers, plumbers, and lathers. 

Wellsville.—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Organized trades making steady progress. Union 
men are taking active interest in public affairs. 
Committees have been appointed to create senti- 
ment in favor of a progressive State constitution. 
Boilermakers and clerks are organizing. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Clinton.—E. B. Medlock: 

Union labor is being recognized throughout this 
section. The condition of organized trades is far 
superior to the unorganized. Carpenters, brick- 


‘ layers and plasterers have unions under way. 


Enid.—J. H. Pieh: 

The trades here are fairly wellorganized. Nearly 
all union members are steadily at work, but there 
is idleness among the unorganized workers as work 
is not plentiful. Hodcarriers organized during the 
month. Have several new unions under way. 

Oklahoma Cily.—D. F. Harrington: 

Spring opened up here with plenty of work for 
all. Organized labor in good shape. The gas and 
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electric plants have the union shop and work the 
eight-hour day. All municipal workers have the 
eight-hour day, but the unorganized workers have 
the ten-hour day. Street-car men struck recently 
and now the unorganized street-car men are lining 
up rapidly. 

Shawnee.—C., Tullis: 

Organized labor has 90 per cent of the field in 
the building and other trades. We look for state 
of employment to improve in the next month. 
Several trades, including carpenters and painters, 
have renewed contracts; the former increased 
their wage scale and the latter secured improved 
working conditions. A fruitful union label caim- 
paign is carried on. Organized labor is conceded 
to have placed the present city officers in office, 
changing mayor of different political affiliation, 
and union men are being recognized as com- 
petent to fill official positions; five union men 
holding positions where previously these positions 
were occupied by men of no union affiliation. 


OREGON. 


Medford.—Frank W. Cotterill: 

Organized labor is doing nicely. The spring 
season opened up and wage increases were given 
without any friction. The workers are daily prov- 
ing that organization pays. Plumbers, painters 
and carpenters obtained increased wagesApril first. 
Employment is fairly steady. Some contract labor 
is being done by Greeks brought in by contractors. 
A year ago, Medford had but one union; there are 
now eleven, and prospects of more Lathers or- 
ganized during the month. Butchers, clerks, and 
building laborers are organizing. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Carbondale.—C. J. Rechsteiner: 

Organized labor is better paid and work shorter 
hours. Employment however is uncertain. Build- 
ing trades are looking for increased activity. 
Miners are working full time. Blacksmiths and 
helpers of Archbald, Pa., have formed union. 
Teamsters of Jermyn are organizing. 

Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

Organized labor making steady progress. Build- 
ing trades are now steadily employed. Carpenters, 
plumbers, painters, boilermakers, and various 
other building trades secured concessions without 
having to resort to strike. Moiormen and con- 
ductors on street cars expect to get increased 
wages in the near future. Lady cloth cutters, or- 
ganized during the month. Milk wagon drivers 
are forming union. The demand for the printers 
and garment workers’ union labels is daily growing 
more popular. 

Pitisburg.—W. J. Kelly: 

Teamsters organized during the month. Painters 
are winning their strike for increase of $1 per day. 
Employment is not steady. 


Pottstown.—S. M. Glover and Jere Brennan: 

Organized labor in fair shape and some trades 
enjoy steady employment, but on the whole times 
are dull and it is to be hoped that business will 
ick up. Brewery workers secured new contract 
or three years. Carpenters and printers are still 
out, but we look for them to win. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston.—W. G. Doyle: 

Building trades are striving to secnre the eight- 
hour day and exvect to get it without strike. Un- 
organized workers now work the ten-hour day, 
while the union men have reduced their workday 
to the nine-hour day. ‘ 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Huron.—L,ouis C. Meyer: . 

Union labor receives better wages and is given 
the preference by employers. We elected a labor 
candidate as Commissioner of Police and Public 
Safety on the city council. Carpenters secured the 
nine-hour day without strike. Bartenders organ- 
ized during the month. 


TENNESSEE. 


Jackson.—S. H. Laws: 

Organized trades are busy and secure satisfac- 
tory wages, while the unorganized workers have 
plenty of work, but get poor pay and long hours. 
Painters obtained raise of 5 cents per hour without 
strike. Laundry workers secured recognition of 
the union and have a contract which gives them 
time and half for overtime and a substantial wage 
increase. This was secured without strike. The 
labor paper which was started recently is receiv- 
ing good support and will be of benefit to the or- 
ganized labor movement here. Plasterers organ- 
ized during the month. 

‘noxville.—Wm. E. Reich: 

Organized labor is holding its own. The unor- 
ganized workers want to come in line with us. 
Work is steady. The painters won strike for in- 
crease of 2'%4 cents per hour. Strike lasted about 
fcur days. Retails clerks and others are organ- 


izing. 
TEXAS, 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Most trades are steadily employed. Where the 
trades are organized we find conditions much im- 
proved, but the unorganized workers are in poor 
shape. Expect to organize a federal labor union. 
The farmers’ union will soon establish a general 
merchandise business in which the stockholders 
must be members either of the farmers’ union or of 
some bona fide trade union. In this business 
nothing will be handled except strictly union- 
made and union-labeled goods. 

Childress.—R. E. White: 

All organized trades working full time. Organ- 
ized labor was never in better condition than at 
this time. No strikes or troubles. We have a city 
of 15,000 with no non-union carpenters. The eight- 
hour bill was passed by the Legislature, but vetoed 
by the Governor. 

Denison.—B. F. Shearod: 

Organized trades in good shape, and employ- 
ment is fairly steady. Have organized a new local 
in Galveston, recently. The Texas State Federa- 
tion of Labor will meet in Waco, this year, at 
which time the colored labor unions will be rep- 
resented by delegates. Aid will be asked of the State 
organization, in organizing the colored workers 
throughout the State. The necessity of organiza- 
tion is great and the value of unity of purpose is 
clear. ; 
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Greenville.—T. M. Kerbow: 
All unions affiliated with the trades assembly 
reported gratifying increase in membership at the 
last meeting. Work is steady. Carpenters secured 
increased wages without strike. The organized 
labor movement is steadily growing in this section. 

Laredo.—Luis G. Alvarado: 

Teamsters and bricklayers are organizing. Wages 
and conditions are poor in this section, but we 
hope to get the workers organized so that condi- 
tions may be improved. 

Marshall.—J. A. Schorbus: 

All railroad unions have secured new agree- 
ments during the past year and now have the 
nine-hour day. Retail clerks have done good work, 
and several stores now carry the store card. Dur- 
ing the past month have organized the steam- 
fitters and railroad employes. Trades and labor 
council is booming the union labels at every 
meeting. 


Palestine. —Edward M. Ware: 

Conditions are very good here. The union men 
get higher wages and better conditions than the 
unorganized workers. Railway clerks are asking 
for contract. A system federation has been formed 
in the mechanical department on one of the roads. 
Machinists’ helpers organized during the month. 
Have three new unions under way. Post-office 
clerks now enjoy the Sunday closing. One of the 
City Commissioners was elected by organized labor 
vote. 


Paris.—James A, Gunter: 

Conditions are steadily improving through the 
agitation of organized labor. The union men have 
the best of the situation here. Barbers organized 
during the month. Have unions of retail clerks 
and painters under way. 


Temple.—John R. Clark: 
Laundry workers and plumbers have organized. 
Work is rather uncertain. 


Texarkana.—W. H. von Tierck: 

All industries are fairly busy. Printers signed 
new scale with increase of $1.50 to $3 per week 
without strike. Central labor council has been 
organized in this city. Hope to organize the 
blacksmiths. 


Thurber.—J. M. D. Lasater: 

Brickmakers are negotiating for wage-scale. The 
mine workers will not make any changes until 
March, 1912, when they hope to make a new and 
satisfactory settlement. 


Vernon.—R. T. Bristow. 

Carpenters and barbers are organized. The car- 
penters recently secured eight-hour day without 
strike. 


Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

All trades have been steadily employed during 
the past month. Union men, generally speaking, 
ire more steadily employed and with higher wages 
and shorter hours than the unorganized. The 
Texas State Federation of Labor will meet in con- 
vention here this year, and extensive preparations 
have been made in anticipation of the event. 
Machinists, plumbers, and steam engineers organ- 
ized recently. Woman’s label league is being 
formed. 
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VERMONT. 


Burlington.—George Wilkin: 

Several mass meetings have been held here dur- 
ing the past month. Expect to organize federal 
labor union and retail clerks’ during the month. 
Carpenters expect to secure the eight-hour day 
without any trouble. 


Hardwick.—Robert Honeyford: 

Quarry workers have signed up new agreement 
and resumed work at increased wages. Granite 
cutters and drillers are still on strike, but we look 
for them to win out. Painters, plumbers, and 
masons expect to obtain the eight-hour day. 


Newport.—H. N. Sweet: 

The outlook is much brighter this spring than it 
was last year at the same period. Teamsters, 
carpenters, painters, stationary firemen, and en- 
gineers are organizing. Union men receive higher 
wages and work shorter hours than the un- 
organized. 


VIRGINIA. 


Newport News.—Jas. H. Smith: 

Patternmakers and coppersmiths have 100 per 
cent organizations; boilermakers have 95 per cent 
in their organization, and machinists have over 5o 
per cent and are actively organizing. In fact, 
there is a very healthy campaign of organization 
going on, and when we have the colored workers 
also organized we will have a pretty thoroughly 
organized navy yard. There seems to be a dis- 
position on part of the Shipbuilding Company 
to evade the eight-hour law. This means more 
money to the stockholders at the expense of the 
workmen and Government. Electrical workers, 
barbers, oystermen, trolleymen, and tailors are 
organizing. 


WASHINGTON. 


Raymond.—Dan Peterson: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment steady. Eight hourlaw for women was passed 
by the Legislature. The union labels are demanded, 
The unions are taking in new members right along. 


Seattle.—Bob Hesketh: 

Organized labor taking on new energy which 
is certainly going to have effect on conditions here. 
Machinists making big gains in their eight-hour 
day fight. Eight-hour law for women passed the 
legislature, was signed by the Governor, and be- 
comes effective June 10th. City Council of Seattle 
have made provisions for a woman assistant in 
city employment bureau. Two union men were 
elected as Commissioners in Spokane and one in 
Seattle. Label comimittees doing good work. 
Nearly all local unions reporting progress. 


Spokane.—Wm. J. Coates: 

Unions report increased membership. The 
municipal government employs union men. In the 
recent city election we elected two out of five city 
Commissioners, one of whom is the Commissioner 
of Public Works, The city charter provides that all 
work be done by day labor at $3 a day. The allied 
trades and the brewery workers presented new 
contracts to —— The two federal unions 
have consolidated. 
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Walla Walla.—M. E. Crosson: 
Organized trades are better paid than the unor- 
ganized. Laundry workers are organizing. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Parkersburg.—Thomas Maloney: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Have unions 
of hodcarriers, barbers, and shovel plant workers 
under way. Three stores in this city now carry 
union-labeled goods. : 

Wheeling.—C. L. Gallagher: 

Almost every trade having an international or- 
ganization, is represented in a local union here. 
Employment is fair, with exception of iron indus- 
try. The independent mills are running, but trust 
mills are idle. Unfair working conditions imposed 
by under bosses in a stogie factory here caused 
strike of 400 men fortwo days, at the end of which 
time the firm granted the men their demands. A 
city ordinance provides that the filtration plant 
here be constructed by home labor and with a 
union labor clause in the contract. Organizer 
Philip Byrne has been working in this city, and 
has been helpful in forming a building trades 


assembly. 
WISCONSIN. 


Fon du Lac.—Jos. Koenig: 

Plumbers, steamfitters and helpers have organ- 
ized recently. Carpenters raised their wage scale 
and shortened their workday. 

Oshkosh.—S. Leroy Sanders: 

Work is picking up. Organized labor in good 
shape. Painters have been on strike since April 
first for shorter workday and increased wages. 
About half of the contractors have signed up at 
this time. Carpenters have added about 1,500 


new members. 
WYOMING. 


Sheridan,—James Scrivner: 

Teamsters are reorganizing. There are a number 
of towns throughout the State which can and 
should be organized. To show the comparison 
between wages received by union labor and by the 
unorganized workers, I will quote the scales paid 
in this city. Unskilled unorganized labor receives 
25 to 30 cents an hour and work ten-hour day; 
union scale is 35 to45 cents per hour for eight- 
hour day; non-union carpenters get 40 cents 
per hour and ten-hour day, while union car- 
penters get 60 cents per hour and work eight-hour 
day. Union apprentices get from 40 to 50 cents per 
hour and eight-hour day. The four years during 
which I have been business agent for my local union 
here have been free from strikes and lockouts. 

Conditions fair. State of employment improv- 
ing. Continual agitation for the union labels. 

The above is summary of reports for the month 
from the following organizers: 

Connecticut: 
H. W. Hallock, Derby. 
Idaho: 

H. D. DeLong, Wallace. 
Illinois: 

Frank C. Graves, Lawrenceville. 

A. J. Stutes, Lewistown. 


E. Wildy, Mounds. 
F. W. Dingerson, Mt. Olive. 


Lowa: 
G. F. Moorehead, Des Moines. 


Kansas: 
G. O. Norris, Blue Rapids. 
H. G. DeMerrit, Hutchinson. 
L. R. Wilson, Wellington. 


Maine: 
Winslow H. Roberts, Vinalhaven. 


Massachusetts; 
C. W. Wells, Adams. 
James Roche, Lee. 


Minnesota: 
J. W. Near, Crookston. 
Missouri: 
A. W. Hood, Chillicothe. 
Clarence Green, Maryville. 


New York: 
A. M. Phillips, Middletown. 


Oklahoma: 
A. W. Bennett, Chickasha. 


Pennsylvania: 
D. S. Smith, Akron. 
George W. Keller, Ashland. 
H. W. Cope, Berwick. 
Grant Heilman, Lebanon. 
George Trumbone, So. Perkasie. 


Texas: 
R, F. Southall, Quanah. 


Virginia. 

James Brown, Richmond. 
West Virginia: 

W. B. Stewart, Chester, 

C. N. Pickering, Mammoth. 


Canada: 
Louis White, Humberstone, Ont. 


DOMINION NOTES. 
CANADA. 


Carleton Place, Ont.—W. J. Hammond: 

Organized labor is in advance of the unorganized 
workers as regards working conditions. Work is 
fairly steady in some lines, but railroad shops are 
working reduced time to meet their appropria- 
tions. 


Edmonton, Alberta.—F. J. Barton: 

Nearly all organizations here have secured for 
their members the eight-hour day. Nearly all 
union men steadily employed. Garment workers 
received slight increase in wages without strike. 
Printing pressmen and garment workers organized 
during the month. Have unions of bakery and con- 
fectionery workers, teamsters, and a federal union 
of railroad machinists’ helpers under way. 

Hamilion, Ont.—Walter R. Rollo: 


Organized labor in healthy condition. Carpen- 
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ters, electricians, plumbers, and brewery workers 
are prepared to enforce a demand for increase of 
5 cents per hour. Most trades are fairly well em- 
ployed. A provincial law for the protection of 
persons employed in the construction of buildings 
was passed by the Ontario legislature. 


Peterboro, Ont.—¥F. C. Dobbin: 

All union men busy, but this is not true of the 
unorganized workers. Patternmakers secured in- 
crease of 25 cents per day through strike. Clerks 
and bartenders are organizing. New industries in 
the shape of an automobile tire company, alsoa 
woolen mill, are starting here. 


Ouebec —Michael Walsh: 

Organized labor in good shape. The unions 
made fair gain in membership. Painters’ union 
recently took over an independent local embrac- 
ing 130 members. The unions are keeping ahead 
all the time. Barbers, retail clerks and restaurant 
employes are organizing. 


St. John, N. B.—Alfred L. Dever: 

The comparatively small proportion of organized 
workers here have already demonstrated to their 
unorganized brethren that only through organiza- 
tion are benefits secured industrially. There is 
great enthusiasm manifested among the unorgan- 
ized workers, who from necessity are seeking to 
relieve conditions. A number of trades are form- 
ing unions. I have organized unions of plumbers, 
railway freight handlers, painters, teamsters, hod- 
carriers, and stonecutters. Have unions of brass 
workers, broommakers, chauffeurs and stage em- 
ployes under way. 

St. Thomas, Ont.—Robt. Porter: 

Organized labor making great strides here. 
Work is plentiful. Painters and decorators, re- 
cently organized, have advanced wages without 
strike. There are only a few unorganized trades in 
this city, and they are unorganized because of too 
few to hold charter. Will probably form a federal 
union among them. The merchants are being 
urged to handle more union labeled goods. 





THE WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 


This foundation work—the building up and 
strengthening of trade unions for women—is the 
main work of the Women’s Trade Union League. 
Organizing work is moving rapidly. In all quar- 
ters the working women are gaining a new spirit 
of self-reliance. which finds its natural outlet in 
organization. The increasing demands on the 
league have made it necessary to have two new 
workers, an organizer and an office assistant. The 
Boxmakers, who are rapidly recovering from their 
strike, held a concert and dance which proved 
successful, socially and financially. With Miss 
Schneiderman and anew American organizer they 
have a promising future. The White Goods 
Workers are increasing in numbers steadily, many 
new members were added last month. On May 
26 the White Goods Workers will have a mass 
meeting, at which Mr. Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, will speak. Miss 
Scott, the American organizer, reports that the 
Hat Trimmers are making new agreements and 
have succeeded in increasing prices in settled 
shops. The Neckwear Makers have taken the 
advanced step of training their own workers to 
do their organizing. 

At a recent conference on the Church and the 
Union Label, among the speakers were the Rev. 
Howard Melish, of the Church of the Holy Trinity 
of Brooklyn; Rev. John P. Peters; Rabbi Wise of 
the Free Synagogue; Father White, Superintend- 
ent of the Catholic Charities; Rev. Dr. Holmes of 
the Church of the Messiah; Hugh Frayne, Organ- 
izer, A. F. of L.; Peter Brady, Secretary of Allied 
Printing Trades Council, and Miss Elizabeth 
Dutcher, Chairman of Label Committee of 


Women’s Trade Union League. 

Dr. Melish said that the women were facing 
conditions which men would not stand for. He 
attributed the responsibility for these conditions 


to the State, the employer, the workers and the 
pubiic. The public could do much to change con- 
ditions through their purchasing power by de- 
manding the union label. He argued for a closer 
connection between the church and organized labor. 

Rev. Dr. Peters believed in the future possibili- 
ties of the union label. He said: ‘‘If union labels 
can give assurance that the goods are made under 
conditions that are sanitary, that as far as wages 
are concerned employes are not degraded, are not 
compelled to work on a wage they can not live 
on, ruining their bodies and souls because they 
do not get enough to live on; if the union label 
can-set that before the people, it is very valuable. 
He did not think the label can be a success unless 
it is put upon a business basis. Union label goods 
must satisfy the needs of the purchaser.”’ 

Mr. Frayne cited the Cigarmakers and Printers 
especially as successful in the use of the label. 
Mr. Brady said that church people do not go far 
enough to understand organized labor. He asked 
that a thorough investigation be made to see if 
union labor stands for a just thing. Father White 
that the church already stood willing to co-operate 
with organized labor. He advised that increased 
effort be placed on the propaganda of the union 
label through giving talks before the members of 
church organizations upon the condition of labor 
and the meaning of the union label. 

The conference closed by unanimously adopting 
the following resolution: 

‘‘The undersigned, recognizing that the practical 
endorsement of the label affords a unique oppor- 
tunity to the outsider interested in social’ problems 
to register his convictions and do his part toward 
preventing poverty and oe ee industrial peace, 
do so endorse the union label and recommend the 
purchasing of such labeled articles by the public 
at large.’’ 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses for the month of April, 1911. (The months 
are abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

Balance on hand March 31, 1911.. 
1. Journey men stone cutters asso of N A, tax, 





$171,682 61 


mar, ‘ll 41 10 
Federal labor 12791, tax, j. f, m, *ll, $1.05; 

d f, #. .05; acct 2-c assess for united hat- 

COPS, BC... eee eee er cece seeeeees 212 
Pocket knife blade grinde rs and finishers 

mmsbemes, GRE, b. F, Bho Te ccccccscesescsccces 5 10 
Federal labor 10829, tax, apr, $10; d f, $10 20 00 
Tobacco strippers 12571, tax, nov, ‘10, 8c; 

Oe Ue in wenssse+cassceses conan 1 70 
Pipe layers 12917, tax, jan, ‘ll, $1.20; d f, $1. 20 2 40 
Central labor union, Childress, Tex, tax, 

nov, 10, to and incl apr, "Ll. .......c0.see0. 5 00 
Trades and labor assem, Marshalltown, 

os SS! ae ewe 2 50 
Railway mail clerks prot asso 13132, sup 2 00 
Federal labor 12776, sup .................... 50 
Federal labor 13056, tax, apr, ‘11, $2.60; df, 

EE RN, pannécanad $690 treeneenents nonce 5 70 
Railroad helpers and laborers 13166, wy 2 50 
Flat janitors 12361, tax, m, a, ‘11, $1.50; d f, 

Le SED os ccccecdns snenenenesee 3 50 
Central co-operative union, Hot Springs 

and paar Ark, tax, f, m,a, °11, $2.50; 

eae . 2 75 

3. gwitchmens union of N A, tax, mar, ‘ll 44 71 
Int! brick, tile, and terra cotta workers 
alliance, tax, mar, ‘ll.............. 18 19 


3. 


_ 


trades and 
N Y, tax, 


Richmond borough central 
labor council, Staten Island, 
j.f,m,"U ; : 

Stenographers, typewriters, 
and assistants asso 13188, sup 

Trades and labor council, W allapa Harbor, 
Raymond, Wash, tax, jan, ‘11, to and incl 
june, ‘11 


Federal labor 12916, tax, mar, ‘11, $1.10; df, 

I aia os anne cata ee eed ctekiie hed neihaiee 
pee labor 12760, tax, mar, ‘ll, 50c; df, 
Fede ral labor 8367, ; tax, feb, °11, $2.50; ‘d f, 


$2.50; 3-c assess for united hatters, $3.... 
Federal labor 12953, tax, apr, °11, $8.20; d f, 

ERE RIE SCE IO LES 
Federal labor 7087, tax, mar, ‘ll, $5: df, $5 
Federal labor 9079, tax, j, f, m, a, ’1l, $2; d f, 

$2; 2-c assess for united hatters, 2c. 
ae labor 12424, tax, mar, "ll, $1.65; d f. 


$1.65 
Machinists vs rs and laborers 12952, tax, 


mar, ‘11, $2; d f, $2; sup, $3. 
Hair spinners 10899, tax, apr, "ll, "$3.60: d f, 
EE SE icekénddenkudnkenssabenan 


Soil pipe makers and helpers 13062, tax, 
mar, ‘11, $5.30; d f, $5.30; sup, $1.50. 
Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, feb, "11, $2. 80: df. 
$2.80; sup, 50c. 
Machinists helpers and laborers 1289], tax, 
mar, ‘ll, 9c; d f, 9c. 
Bookkee pers, stenographers and account- 
ants 12646, tax, apr, *ll, f, $2 
Machinists helpers 12795, tax, a, m, 11, $3: 
jk 
Stone 
df.$ 


sawye ors 12884, tax, f, m, a, “ll, $4.05; 
4.05 


New spaper carriers prot 12831, tax, mar, 4 
$41.60; d f, $4.60 


Necktiemakers 126565, tax, f, m, a, ‘ll, $l 50: 
|? | aes . 

Cc 7 mmon es 12826, tax, feb, ‘11, $1.90; d f, 

Cotton yard men ‘ol 13, tax, j, “f,m, ‘1 4% : 5; 
apenas te Rey aiaefac aeg oe 

Mac . 1. he Ipers 13127, tax, mar, ‘ll, 60c; 


d f, 6 


. Mac himiste helpers prot 13190, sup.. 


Federal labor 13189, sup....................... 

United laborers 13018, tax, ‘0, n, d, "10, and 
acct jan, ‘11, $14.65; d f, $14.65 

Jacob Tazelaar, Holyoke, Mass, sup 

Railway postal clerks prot asso 13142, sup.. 

John Lalor, Wheeling, W Va, sup 


== = labor union, Pottsville, Pa, tax. 

j _ i, SSSR WEE aay teen on : 
Federal EE 12018, ‘tax, mar, LL, $1.25; af, 
ES MA Io 6c vicvcnvencccsvesnccccas 


Oil workers and refiners 131 24, sup 

Button workers prot 13143, tax, apr, ‘11, $1; 
d f, $1; sup, $2 

Pastemakers 10667 
d f, $4.50; sup, $4.25 

Button workers prot I y tax, balapr, acct 
may, ‘11, $8.90; d f, $8.90 

Tuck pee 10384, tax, ‘aaa ll, $3.5; d f, 


tax, d, ‘10, j, f. "11, $4.50; 


Mineral bay? workers 12674, AY feb, ’ 11, 


tt Pi a dccninwedanbiahs> minced aie. 
Pear! fi. 13138, tax, mar, "11, $4.25; df, 
LG cs adeniundennsuemreenwedin ede sgtieabndedasns 
Railway shop penpaee 13082, tax, apr, ‘ll, 
$3.75; SE intnau wb Gebietes whe uabernueae viene 


bag or beaters 12899, tax, mar, ‘ll, $3.85; d f, 


. Fe _— ral labor 11366, tax, apr, % me: ; df, 45¢ 


— labor 12794, tax, mar, » $2.25; 


df, 


$2. 
peer E G Baleh, Wellesley, ‘Mass, sup. ame 
Intl hodearriers and building laborers 
mmeiaes @E Ai, GR. B, By DB, 0 occ ccvccesccccccac 
Cigarette box makers 18110, tax, j, f, m, "11, 
$15; d f, $15; sup, $4..... cx 


bookkeepers, 


no fm ae 


a 


a 


Ps 


34 





00 


00 


00 
00 


40 
00 


30 


3 25 


50 
00 


80 
60 
50 


70 
we 


50 


00 


RSRKS SSy 


to 
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Sa 
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13 25 
17 80 
50 


80 
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50 
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~~ 


70 
90 


4 50 
25 


25 00 
34 00 
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7. Federation of labor, Chester, Pa, tax, a. 
Lt ils tukcanneneeinbebeeiet $2 50 
American society of — e ngravers 9003, 
tax, apr, °1l, $1.65; d f, 3 30 
Bridge aces prot 13000, ok apr, ‘11, $4. 10; 
ie es we cccnssinnin 8 20 
Ratirona. ‘helpe rs and laborers 12981, tax, 
mar, ‘ll, 70c; d f, 70c; sup, $7.74 914 
oe ral labor 9093, tax, apr, ‘ll, $5.60; d f, 
SER eek at ee ll 00 
Fe aoa labor 12671, tax, nov, ‘10, $2.60; d f, 
$2.60 5 20 
Intl union of ele vator ‘constructors, tax, 
| ae 10 67 
Bro of painters, decorators, and paper- 
hangers of A, tax, mar, ‘ll......... 878 85 
Intl slate and tile roofers union of A, tax, 
EEE 7 
8. U pholsterers intl union of N A, tax, j, f,m, 
<asneateeauine 42 00 
Intl bro of mainte nance of way employes, 
tax, mar, 50 00 
Intl union of journeymen horsesh oers 
of U S and Can, sup. 7 80 
Central labor union, Miami, Fla, sup 1 60 
= Lay 13009, tax, mar, ‘ll, 9c; d f, 
OEE See 2 35 
Federal Sher 12648, tax, f, m, ‘Il, 70c; di f, 
70c; sup, 50c seagnen 1 9 
Federal labor 12837, tax, f, m, “ll, $1.50; d f, 
sdemnaussakneiaedel 8 00 
Fede al labor 13033, tax, f, m, °1l, $3.70; d f, 
Di scenditdeuiinsbkheessasasureenwamebniat 7 #0 
9 Federal labor 8139, tax, mar, ‘ll, $1.75; d f, 
5 Re ae en er eer 3 50 
Assorters and packers 8316, ‘sup 7 ‘ 5 00 
Sewer cleaners 12885, tax, f, m, ‘ll, $5; d f 
Absolutely Pure births civics oe ae 
Button Py yt prot 18154, tax, apr, ‘Ll, 1 be 
$5.80; BBs GRD, GOS ..cccce-cccece 2 1 
The only baking powder Federal labor 1008 sup. ; 3 b0 
10. Central labor union, Waterloo, owa, tax, 
made from Royal Grape nov, "10, toand inclapr, ‘ll ...... ati 5 ® 
Cream of Tartar Contral je labor union, Lockport, N Y, tax, ‘a 
j We Wis d.vcsn onsen: ccenesesncecndacvesescses 2 
ee and helpers 13180, sup. See 1 00 
No Alum, No Lime Phosphate Hamilton public library (Adam Hunter, 
lib), Hamilton, Ont, Can, sup side 75 
Suspender workers 10838, tax, m, j, . ‘a, “Ll, 
$1.60; d f, $1.60; sup, $16.24.............. 19 44 
5. Railroad petuoes and laborers 12624, tax, Harris, Bretse h, Davis & Starr, Gary, ind, 
f, m, "11, $3; d f, $B...........02-..2000ee $6 00 LETTE LIA A IO 32 
United at 4. cutters 6939, tax, mar, “11, Int! union of steam engineers, sup 6 Ov 
$13.50; df, SIZ.GO......... cee. sees eseee 25 00 Carriage and wagon workers int! union of 
Mechanics helpers 12864, tax, feb, "ll, $1.50; + "i, area ncaa 10 00 
OTT eee er ee 3 00 Intl pe of steam and hot water fitters 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, apr, ‘ll, $3; d f, $3 6 00 and helpers of A, tax, apr, "ll.............. 28 00 
Artesian well drillers and levermen 10344, Boot and shoe workers union, tax, jan, ‘ll 158 58 
tax, apr, "11, $3; d f, $2 ...............-. 4 00 United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
Gold beaters 13013, a mar, ‘Il, $1.95; d f, a 950 00 
BED. vsconcccnenscssscuseccesccsssascvanerepese 3 90 Federal labor 9068, tax, f, m, a, ‘11, $1.50; d f, 
Flat janitors ‘13074, tax, ‘apr, "11, $2; df, 4 00 Dili. cesaanesxheabbinterivsisesehetdaneenienh 8 00 
Federal labor 12362, sup..............++-000++ 6 00 Federal labor 12924, tax, apr, "11, $5; d f, $5 10 00 
Federal labor 13184, sup...... wes 2 00 Federal labor 12756, tax, mar, ‘11, $2.75; d f, 
Shipping clerks, packers and helpers 13 22, $2.75; sup, 5c ....... AE 5 & 
tax, f, m,a, ‘11, $1.50; d f, $1.60; sup, 50c.... 8 50 Federal iter 13048, tax, mar, si, $1.50; df, 
Ivan R Ainsworth, Woodbury, Vt, sup. 5 IN csc ~~ ski nan-cabininis: Meade walsh tnmniids 9 00 
Hat makers and trimmers 13191, sup....... 10 00 Federal. iabor 9626, ‘tax, ‘apr, Ll, $3; df, $ 6 00 
Pennsylvania state federation of labor, Federal labor 12368, tax, oct, "10, to and 
Sins och ietinaeenea ikeaaniadnactoninh Skiehialics ee 1 00 incl apr, ‘11, $2.45; d f, $2.45; sup, 10c...... 5 00 
6. Railway machinists helpers 13192, sup 10 00 Federal labor 7241, tax, apr, Tic; d f, 70c 1 40 
Federal labor 13193, sup. .... ...-...0+---05s 10 00 "nee labor 13158, tax, mar, ‘Il, $1.35; d f, 
Central labor union, Rome, Ga, sup........ —e° 4s ee 2 70 
John B Lennon, treas A F of L, Blooming- Machinists helpers 13108, tax, mar, ‘ll, "$2.50; 
ton, Ill, interest on deposit for 6 mos..... ened AP noone ee BEAN 6 00 
Bottle caners 10635, tax, mar, ‘11, $2.25; d f, Ww 32. 13130, tax, mar, "ll, $2.35; d f, 
Se re Re ere 4 50 _ Ree Eee 4 70 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup... 2 2 Gas workers 11633, tax, mar, ‘Ll, $1.65; af, 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers ae tax, | ae EAE 3 30 
"ISN ea aE ES eleae ere 25 00 Riggers prot 10298, tax, m, a, ‘ll, $1; d t, # 2 00 
Intl broom and whisk makers union, tax, United laborers 18116, tax, mar, ‘Il, $3; ¢ 
5 Se eee eres 10 50 aes aR ie: eet on eens ones aneee 6 00 
Cemetery employes 10634, tax, j, f, m, ‘ll, Street sweepers 12811, tax, mar, ‘Ll, $5; 
GEDASs GF, GUBME..........ccrscecs scsrsoveseres Se 0s, Wiccan cameetabiadnidebeeeasiaan sui 10 00 
Sewer cleaners and repairers 10886, tax, Mineral water bottlers 11829, tax, f, m, a, 
mar, 11, $5; d f, $5; sup, $3................+- 13 00 "Ll, $1.95; d f, $1.05; %c assess for united 
Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, mar, lt RR IE LINE POETS ITE IIIS 416 
, = © 1% Rane GaaeeEa aes 11 00 Cloth and Stock workers 10184, tax, mar, 
Federal labor 12412, tax, apr, ‘ll, $1. 25; d f, pi tt’ aaa 2 50 
EE Ms cnc ci cecbanbeieskeeasknenmene 83 00 Laborers pret 12082, tax. m, a, ‘Il, $10; df, 
Federal labor 10186, tax, feb, "11, 0c; d f, We 1 20 Reena ate 20 00 
7. Central labor union, Mystic, Iowa, tax, Grain and mason yar jhandiers 7446, 
a, m, Jj, $2.50; sup, 50c 8 00 tax, f, m,."11, $2.50; d f, $2.50........... sean 5 00 
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The Delicious Flavor of 


Baker’s 
Breakfast 


Appeals to the strong 
and vigorous as well 
as to those who seek 
health and strength. 






IT IS A PERFECT 
FOOD DRINK 


53 Highest Awards 


Registered 
Ue Pan ot. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 





10. 


- 


12. 


No 


Laborers prot 12254, tax, j, f, m, 11, $1.05; 
Lo | (RSS aera 

Fireme ns asso ‘12970, tax, mar, ‘ll, $5; d f, $5 

Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, mar, ’11, $2.50; 
d f, $2.50; 2-c assess for united hatters, $1.20 

Street cleaners 13024, tax, mar, ‘11, $35; d f, 


United laborers 12992, tax, f, ‘ll, $50; d df, 
Mac hinists helpers 1 3194, sup ne Skates 
Paper bag workers 11757, tax, apr, *1l, 56c; 
Se PEE -ognacussce. naencaneqns 
Intl ladies garme nt workers union, tax, 
celiac ast ina ash tei ain stainless eghindaee th aarics 
wo - labor 8203 tax, mar, " , $1.2 5; df, 
Tobe. co strippe petrernteeeetiry iy $5; d f, 
Bias ss chGh nae eReKGs eevee aencetietianehens 
Porters prot 12029, tax, mar, “ll, $1. 493 « i f, 
SIMD... cece caivleries anil = 
Milke ars prot 8861, ‘tax, a, m, "11, $2.50; d f, 
ae 


Bottle cap, cork, ‘and stoppe r worke 1's 10875, 
tax, mar, *1l, $13.60; d f, $13.50.... 

Mac hinists helpers 13147, tax, apr, 
d f, 75c... 

Horse nail makers 
$8.55; di f, $8.55 

Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 


11, Te; 
7073, tax, f, m, a, ’ 


10043, tax, apr, °11, $8.65; d f, $8.66. 
Federal labor 8060, tax, apr, ‘11, $3.75; da fs 
tS ees 


Railway postal c lerks prot asso 13160, ‘sup. 
Watchmens 13130, sup 

H B Twitmyer, Pittsburg, Pa, 
Elevator operators 1319, sup om 
Railroad helpers and laborers 13173, sup. : 
White rats actors union of A, tax, apr, ‘11 


sup 


Central labor union, Brazil, Ind, tax, f, m, 
4 Ey er ae 
Central fe sderation of labor, Albany, N Y 
Fy ye SSR eee 


70 00 


100 00 
10 00 


28 
2 50 
10 00 
2 80 
5 00 
27 00 


1 50 


12. 


Intl union pavers, rammermen, flaglayers, 
etc, tax, f, m, 
Federal labor 
al f, $5.10 
Carr —. ans auto serv ice agents 13037, 


uel 
12822, tax, f, m, a, ° 


tax, 


mar, 50c; d f, 50c ‘ 

Fede f Fa 13137, tax, mar, “ll, %e; d f, 
95c. . : 

Federal labor 13134, tax, apr, ‘11, $1.10; d f, 
a udel, xakunieiaman-Wesiak . ; 

Horse hair dresse rs 12889, tax, f, m, a, ‘ll, 
Bs © F, Gs ccc cccsveccecesss 

Elevator condiic tors and starters 13106, 
tax, mar, , $8.25; d f, $8.25 


Button mh prot 12854, sup 

Machinist he Ipe rs 13102, tax, j, f, m, a, ‘11, 
$3.75; d f, $3.75; sup, $l 

Dan Peterson, Raymond, Wash, ‘sup 

Federal labor 12934, sup. 


.Glass packers 12588, tax, apr, ‘11, $1.80; d f, 
4 SEE Sena 
Suspendermakers 9560, tax, mar, °11, $6.25; 


f, $6.25; sup, $16 ; 
Federal labor 12696, sup aes 
Fur floor workers 13196, sup 
Federal labor 13197, sup 
Rockmen and excavators 12438, tax, ‘feb, "31. 


$7.60; d f, $7.60; sup, $9.80 : 
Federal labor 12614, tax, a, m, 11, $1.65; 
d f, $1.65; sup, $1.40 


Quarry workers int! union ‘of NA, ‘sup 
Hair spinners prot 12353, tax, apr, "11, $1.£0 
d f, $1.60; sup, 60c...... al 
Trades and labor council, Water Valley, 
Miss, tax, n, d, °10, j, ‘11, $2.50; sup, $3 
Local 22, quarry workers, sup... 


Federal labor 11164, tax, f, m, a, "ll, os 50; 
d f, $1.50; sup, $1.25 7 

Federal labor 11796, sup 

Federal labor 13128, tax, mar, ‘lI, $1. 50; d f, 
$1.50; sup, 50c 

Trade +s council, Point Marion, Pa, tax, 3 & 
m, 

Central labor council, Seattle, Wash, and 
vicinity, tax, jan, ‘ll, toand incl dec 


Federal labor 12522, tax, a, m, ‘11, $1; d f, $1 

Granite polishers, quarrymen and labor- 
ers 10806, tax, apr, “ll, 45e; d a 45e¢ 

Hookers prot 12867, tax, apr, , $l; d f, $1 


$2.25; 


Horse a makers 9656, tax, band 7, 


d f, $2.2 
Bridge tende rs 12338, tax, apr, "1, $2; d f, $2 


Gas appliance and stove fitters 12432, tax, 
m, a, ‘11, $2.60; d f, $2.60 shee 
Horse nail makers 10953, tax, mar, ‘11, $2.95; 


i attidinicnh iui ine henwciniakndasene 
Lamplighters 11943, tax, mar, $5; d f, $5,.. 
—s washers and sorters 13120, tax, mar, 

, $3.75; d f, $3.75. 


ts workers 12484, tax, mar, ‘ll, 85¢; 
ee ind. in ckuasbdatentseakianes 

Railroad helpers 12979, tax, mar, ‘ll, 36¢; 
d f, 35c; sup, 5¢ 

Mac hinists helpers 13167, tax, apr, "11, $5; 
SE siden tdhansladeneasews : 

Pilots _ asso 12698, tax, mar, “11, $1.15; 
8 EERE EEE OAT ETRE ae 


Central ae union, Hudson, N Y, tax, jan, 
‘ll, to and ine! june, ‘11, 





Schoolhouse custodians 1: see, tax, mar, °11, 
 T {2 | SaRpepeeqeeernd CE 
Central weet union, So Omaha, Nebr, tax, 
7} 3, see re ae 


Trades anal labor assem, C rookston, Minn, 
tax, dee, °10, j, 


Federal labor abe. tax, mar, ‘1, "$2.50; d f, 
INS) ins ini6'n wapeldcbnaaieaaeddhebtdaarwia balaaiceidiers 
Pearl button workers 13088, tax, mar, ‘, 


75c; d f, Tic... 
Mac hinists helpers and laborers 12892, tax, 
apr, “ll, 80e; d f, & 
Hat block yr and helpers 12099, tax, 
apr, ‘ll, Ge; df 
Tobacco aeieaeie rete, tax, feb, “ll, $6. 25; 
di f, $6.25 


Music speeavers 11809, tax, mar, U1, $1. 70; 
Ts cusnkapuwecaliea tisadantinnwhacemisaee 
Horse mee ‘workers 10582, tax, apr, ‘11, 50ec; 
d f, 50c . ea tites: sane kite: aa iameeee 


$15 
10 


1 


10 


00 
20 


00 


6 60 
00 


50 
62 
00 


50 


00 


2 00 


90 
00 


50 
00 


00 


vo 
00 


50 
75 
75 
00 


30 


10 


50 


2 50 


00 
BO 


oO 


50 
10 
00 
70 


00 


$15 00 
10 20 


1 00 


2 #2 
10 00 
410 
28 50 
2 00 
10 00 
10 00 


25 00 


90 
2 00 


4 50 
4 00 
5 00 


10 00 


2 50 
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15. 


Intl a sis union, tax, mar, ‘11. 
— federation of musicians, tax, 
Ss Mianacecdnncsaginecesectashaceiaseaseeonne 
Local 157, ‘hodearriers and building labor- 
ers, sup 
Quarry workers intl union of N ‘A, ‘sup aaie 
Central labor union, Fort Scott, Kans, sup 
Central labor union, Fort Scott, Kans, tax, 


Mii opens tiaanediintachanessem ater eeRs 
Machinists, boilermake orsand blacksmiths 
helpers 13198, sup...... pwueeeesadianes 


Federal labor 12858, sup 

Federal labor 12868, bal 2-c assess for united 
OS EEE 

Central trades and labor assem, Spring- 
field, Ohio, tax, jan, ‘11, to and ine] dee, ‘11 

Federal labor 12787, tax, apr, “11, 80c; d f, 80c 

Federal labor 8620, tax, apr, “11, 40c; d f, 40c 

Federal labor 12853, tax, apr, “11, 40c; d f, 40¢ 

Federal! labor 12837, sup.... 

Laborers prot 8856, tax, apr, ‘ll, Tic; af, Tie 

Railroad mac hinists helpers 13165, tax, 
mar, ‘ll, 75e; df, 75e; sup, $2. 

Coal hoisting supervisors 18122, tax, m, a, 
"LI, $1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, $1. 

Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, mar, ‘Il, $5.85 
d f, $5.85 : 

New York transfer company employ es 
prot 11824, tax, apr, ‘ll, 7ic; d f, 75c. 

Handymen and machinists helpers 12927, 
tax, mar, *11, 0c; d f, 50c... 

Ladies straw oy’ a hat workers 12675, 
tax, mar,’ll, $5; $5 

Ne »wspaper ane ‘mma deliverers 9463, tax, 
feb, *11, $50; a alla a 

Tunnel and pt te constructors 
union of N A, tax, mar, ‘l] 

Hotel and restaurant employes intl alli- 
ance, etc, of A, tax, mar, ‘ll. ‘ 

Trades assem, Greenville, Tex, sup. ion 

Railway postal clerks prot asso 13199, sup.. 

Railway postal clerks prot asso 13200, sup. 

Trades and labor assem, Fargo, N Dak, sup 

The united mine workers of A, tax, f, m, 
‘ll 


intl 


Intl union steam enginee rs, tax, f, m, ‘ll 

Intl glove workers union of A, tax,apr, ‘ll, 
$4.65; sup, $18.60 

Central labor een East Millinocket, Me, 
tax, m, j,j,” 


Trades "oounell, Ann Arbor, Mich, tax, j, 
RRR aI 
i —— labor union, San Ange lo, Tex. tax, 
10, j, f, “1 


Fede rai labor 12978, tax, 
$5.55; sup, $19.50 
Fede ral labor 9435, tax, apr, ‘LL, $1; d f. $l. 
Federal labor 12646, tax, apr, 9c; d f, 90c 
Federal labor 12974, tax, mar, ‘11, $2.15; d f, 


mar, ‘ll, $5.55; af, 


$2.15 itallask tacit eiiamemeniaalin 
Federal labor 11891, tax, mar, ‘11, $3.40; d f, 
ats: s Ga tnboiiceia od sii Seeaice diveaaisaans un wieiectnasanalialies 
Machinists helpers 9713, tax, m, a, ‘ll, $9; 
@ £,@..... : 
7 nail workers 9180, tax, apr, ‘ll, $4; 


ar neaabe 
at mill employes 9987, tax, ‘apr, ‘11, $1; 
€ Den eesaes : oan 


Stone planer mens 12866, tax, pone $2. 50; 
f, $2.50 
Bottie so ee and handlers 11759, tax, apr, 
. 1; 
Suspender ‘workers 11294, tax, apr, ‘ll, $2; 
df, $2 . 


1 00 


10 00 


8 %5 


214 69 
1 00 
10 00 
10 00 
1 50 


17. 


Hard lime bridge and curb stone cutters 
12787, tax, m, a, ‘11, $38.10; d f, $3.10 
Dept docks and ferries municipal dock 
builders 13041, tax, apr, ‘11, $5.50; d f, $5.50; 
sup, 50c 
Stone planer mens 13027, tax, a, m, j, u, 
2.25; d f, $2.26; sup, We 
Curbstone and sidewalk 
and setters 9186, tax, j, f, m, 
$4.00 : 
wig i messe ngers 10167, tax, mar, "11, $1; 
d f, 
United 
"11, $12.50; 
Federal labor 
$3.40 . scat 
Newspaper solicitors 12766, 
$2.90; d f, $2.90...... 
Sugar workers 10619, tax, apr, 
2 BO 
Mac 7 helpe rs 11830, tax 
d f, $2. 
mt y he ipers and 
f, m, a, "11, $1.05; d f, $1. 
Stone planer mens iso ay apr, 
@ Bees cecvececsse ws aan 
Railway postal clerks prot asso 18141, tax, 
mar, ‘11, $3.10; d f, $3.10 
Central trades and labor asse m, Corinth, 
N Y, sup 
Machinis ts he ipers 13201, sup : 
Amal lace curtain operatives of A, 
mar, ‘ll. ; 
Amer bro of cement worke rs, tax, m, a, “Ll, 
$90; sup, $13 ........ 
Thos C McCracken, 
Federated trades and 
Diego, Cal, tax, jan, 
Central labor 
tax, d, "10, j, f 
Central trades and labor council, Alle n- 
town, Pa, tax, apr, 09, to and incl dec, ‘09 
Federal labor 7479, tax, apr, ‘11, $8; df, $8 
Federal labor 12803, sup ...... ’ 
Federal labor 13038, sup 


layers, cutters, 
"11, $4.00; df, 


“ne ckwearmake rs 11017, tax, mar, 


d f, $12.40.... : 

13028, tax, apr, ‘li, $3.40; d f, 
tax, f, m, ‘ll, 
pr.’ LL, $2.50; d f, 


¥ AX, mar, , $2.50; 






laborers 2874, tax, 


"11, $2.60; 


tax, 


Boston, Mass, sup me 
labor council, San 
‘11, to and incl dec, 
Okmulgee, Okla, 


council, 


Machinists helpers 12764, tax, mar, "11, $5; 
df, $5; sup, 60c............. aes 
Machinists laborers 12880, tax, apr, , $1.50; 
GE CRBs GB. Thea ccc ccccnnscecess #7 
Printers roller makers 10688, tux, apr, ‘ll, 


70c; df, 70C; SUP, BOC.........ccecceeees 
Assorters and packers 8316, ‘sup. 
Fur dressers 13185, sup...... 
New York Transfer co employes prot 11824, 
a 
United neckwear cutters 6089, sup. 
Highway o pt employes 12540, tax, m, a, 
11,$2; df : 
Journeyme n ‘sailmake rs 12751, tax, apr, 11, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50.. 
Mac — helpers 13069, tax, apr, ‘11, $1.50; 
d f, 
Cloth aie and spongers 11680, 
nov, ‘10, $15; d f, $15.. 
Flourand cereal mille mploy es 18202, sup. 
Intl molders union of N A, tax, m, a, ‘Il 
Intl longshoremens asso, pins m, a, ‘ll 


tax, 


Journeymens tailors union of A, tax, 
eer 
Quarry workers jntl union of N A, tax, 


c, MR, @..% 

Patternmakers | league ‘of N A, tax, mar, ‘Il 

Intl - reotypers and electrotypers union 

o A, tax, mar, ‘ll.. 

Blastic goring weavers amal asso, tax, f, 
m, a, ‘ll 

John B Lennon, treas, A F of L, Blooming- 


$6 20 


ll 530 


4 70 


9 80 
2 00 
25 00 
6 80 
5 80 
5 00 


5 00 


2 50 
7 
6 00 
2 00 
1 8&7 
10 50 
400 


1 #0 
1 00 


97 


55 
16 00 


1 00 


30 00 


500 00 
350 00 


120 00 


51 00 
28 00 


25 59 
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Syananrasn, PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE 
Send model or sketch for —— report as to 
Patentability. Send for finest ever issued for 
distribution “HOW TO O “AIN A PATENT,” with 
100 60 MECHANICAL, MO" MOV EMENTS illustrated and and “ INVENT,” 
F INVENTIONS WANTED. 
ONE MILLION 1 DOLLARS offered for one invention. $16,000 for other. Patents adver 
tised free tn" V WORLD'S P- RESS.” Copy free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS 2 CO., 724-726 Ninth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
19. ton, Ill, interest on deposits for 6 mos. $225 00 21. Federal labor 12967, tax, mar, ’11, $1.20; d f, 
Cigar and tobacco strippers 12971, tax, apr, I i alae la i an ear ca a $2 40 
8 . Ef rere 21 50 Federal labor 13035, tax, apr, '1l, $1; d f, $1 2 00 
Hotel and restaurant employ es, etc, sup. 13 25 ee labor 12968, tax, mar, ‘ll $5.60; d f, 
Central co-operative union, Hot Springs, IN, isin susan Si atacanaicteacapiaeaiasan candeiaabiaiieiatiaiin 11 20 
err 25 matee r shop porters and oe em- 
Tradesand labor assem of Marissa, Ill, tax, ployes 11963, tax, mar, ’11, $1.50; © ae 3 00 
i , Ci ME wae sc cbdcceseeusisones 5 00 City firemens ees asso 11431, ty apr, ll, 
Federal labor 12696, aaa. ene we 2 00 $16.50; d f, $16.51 pseimibaia gs 33 00 
Federal labor 10651, sup...... ate 1 75 Gas workers 127 740. tax, apr, "11, $2; ; ‘ $2 4 00 
Suspendermakers 10342, tax, mar, ‘Ll, 75e; Tobacco strippers 12690, tax, mar, » $1.15; 
CL eM rere 2 00 _ Lo "SSRN RES eer aaeate 2 30 
Trades assem, Twin Falis, Idaho, tax, a, Bookkeepers and assistants asso, 13092, tax, 
ere 2 5O mar, *1li, $1.36; df, $1.35 2 70 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers "10297, tax, Womens domestics 12767, tax, ‘may. “11, Me; 
i, i Ci. ci éeecdekud chasaeedsane 6 00 See a 1 80 
U ~ a Lh A, ee mm. Be $5; d f, $5; Mosaic workers 8145, tax, j, f,m, 11, $5; 
2-c assess for united hatters, $1............ Oe «-s«_- Fi asasaineensennscas 10 00 
Railway mail clerks prot asso 13135, tax, Amai wood workers intl union of A, ‘tax, 
mar, ‘11, $5; d f, $5 ae LEED 10 00 8 8 9) RRR rea 48 00 
Agricultural workers 11827, tax, f, m, ’11,70c; Bro of + A carmen of A, tax, mar, ‘11 136 09 
Cee aided ae tndnaen at mame 1 40 Journeymen barbers intl union of A, tax, 
Federal labor 8769, tax, mar, °1l, 50c; d f, 50c 1 00 Minne dace sh acu gins salar vebkaennee 423 82 
Federal labor 8533, tax, m, a, *11, ante d f, Intl assoof marble w yorkers, tax, m, a, ‘ll 28 00 
Dbdidcsbtihe diets sua obtabesnceenqineeeees 15 00 James J Freel, Brooklyn, N Y, sup 1 07 
90. Laborers prot 13208, sup..................... 10 00 Local 7, longshoremen, sup.. 1 23 
Federal labor 12776, sup apes 400 Womens prot 12721, tax, feb, » $l. 10; d f, 
Federal labor 12915, tax, apr, 11, $2.70; d f, $1.10; sup, $1 BS 3 20 
Bl tiie ae eee oie ak eda et 5 40 U nited garment workers of = See 30 00 
Fedorai ‘labor 8786, tax, apr, ‘ll, $1.£0; d f, Water pipe extension laborers 13186, sup 400 
ee ckdaeasngeeenene eke 3 00 Needlemakers 11433, tax, mar, ’11, $1.85; d f, 
Federal labor 12909, tax, apr, ’1l, $l; d f, $1. 2 00 $1.85; 2-c assess for united hatters, 77c; 
Federal labor 10829, tax, may, and acct RRR EES: 5 47 
june, ‘ll, $12.50; df, $12.50. 25 00 Embalmers and +. seme 13180, tax, apr, 1, 
Federal labor 8367, tax, mar, “1, $2.50; a f 50c; d f, 50c; ee ehh cen 2 00 
ieee area 5 00 Federal labor 12838, sup. . ee 60 
ot labor 12670, tax, apr, ‘ll, $1.75; d f, Federal labor 13064, tax, apr, 1, ° $l. 5; df, 
EER EAE? FS 83 50 $1.23; sup, 60c......... 8 00 
Pole raisers and electric assistants 12491, Button workers prot 12864, s sucarcacaaeans 5 BO 
tax, apr, °11, $1.75; d f, $1.75 ...... 3 50 22. wiK'® labor 12987, tax, bal. ,. f, m, ‘11, $1; 
Railroad oo and laborers 12508, tax, EE Se a ee 2 00 
mar, "ll, 75c; d f, 7c. eae Meee ; 1 50 Federal labor 12292, tax, apr, ‘ll, $13.75; df, 
Mineral water Gateioes 11317, st schinn 16 00 aa 27 60 
Street sweepers 13123, tax, pdr Du, $25; d f, Egg lighters and breakers 13006, tax, mar, 
AS laa sous id eas dala otal has @insrerdesialcerd anne areleace 50 00 ‘11, 70c; d f, 70c 1 40 
Order of railroad telegraphe rs, tax, m, Laborers prot 13713, tax, apr, ‘1 . $l. 60; d f, 
hs liens saadieee cabines watched aaa eeaene anil 250 00 iui devsuceleet sh demaae eins cucatecenenee 3 20 
Cigarmakers intl union of ‘A, tax, dec, "2 219 20 Railroad "YT hinists he ipers 13042, tax, mar, 
—_ asso of car workers, tax, 0, , 10, _™ fii Sees 5 80 
2 0 OS een yp aaa e nee 120 00 Domestics prot 12996, tax, apr, Ll, $1.60; d f, 
Amal meat cutters and bute her workmen iced Nata Saag: acknah a kkealadeieteos 3 00 
of N A, tax, o, n, d, 10, j, f, m, "U1 93 00 Stenographers and typists asso 127665, tax, 
Paving cutters union of U S of A and Can, m, &, °11, $6.50; d f, $6.60.......... ; 13 00 
a *) SaeaS ee 30 00 Hotel and restaurant employes, sup. 78 60 
Intl asso of heat, frost insulators and ‘as- Amal asso of ~—, and electric railway 
bestos workers, tax, m, a, ll........... 8 00 employes of A, sup.......... 10 80 
Meter = chanical helpers 12054, ‘tax, m, a, Suspencer eadhees T1098, tax, a, ‘m, ‘11, 80¢ ; 
,' Ths ee 4 00 I I nic oesbasnwkemcwnnhandeahs 6 60 
Railway 4S clerks prot — 13204, sup 10 00 Federal labor 13136, tax, may, ‘11, $3.60; d f, 
21. Machinists helpers 12306, sup................ 10 00 YY “Sierra 7 70 
House raisers and movers Toad, tax, m, a, Railroad helpers and laborers 12874, sup. 2 26 
*L1, 80c; d f, 80c; 2-c assess for united hat- Intl union of pavers, rammermen, etc,sup 3 00 
<a 1 80 Button workers prot 13161, tax, apr, ’11, $2; 
Newspaper carriers prot 13103, tax, f, m, ‘a, if i | {erat a arene 5 76 
venous 1 80 Flour and cereal mill employes 13206, tax, 
Federal labor ‘12916, tax, apr, ’ll, $1 30; ‘a f, on acct, $2.50; d f, $2.60.................. 5 00 
EE a aE ae ere 2 60 24. Federal labor 13207, sup.. ‘nmin 10 00 
Federal labor 12768, tax, apr, , $i. 15; d f, Elevator conductors and ‘starters 18208, sup 10 00 
SRS EOE Hie 2 30 Plumber laborers and sewer pipe layers 
ous aod ‘Jabor union, Arecibo, P R, tax, 13068, tax, apr, ’11, $1.50; d f, $1.4 8 00 
ite aint oti divaia-o aitaveiathe-4uccaaeaieeiianans 2 60 Intl bro of pulp, sulphite, and paper ‘mill 
Trade sons labor assem,C Jolumbus, Ga, tax, workers of U S and Can, tax, j, f, "ll...... 28 00 
a, m, ll ini cotneaeniinagin éa4s.<0.4008 ubbene 2 &O National print cutters asso of A, tax, m, a, 
Federal’ labor 12817, tax, aug, 10, to and i ie seat kink net intake deh Mek aceieiie a semen wea acco’ 6 57 
incl mar, °11, $2.80; d f, $2.80 5 60 Retail clerks intl prot asso, tax, mar, *11. 75 00 
Federal labor 13140, tax, mar, ’11,$1.10; df, United garment workers of A, tax, o, n, d, 
Nc haiti dite Gomi ante ecu uesnacains elideibdiaibg Awiahis 2 20 _ Ve’ eae * 1,601 8 
Federal labor 12362, tax, apr, ‘ll, Trades and labor assem, New Athens, Ill, 
waekees 6 30 = SS A ere eee ere 2 &O 
Federal labor 7591, tax, ‘apr, , Te: d f, Tic 1 50 Central labor union, LaFayette, Ind, tax, 
Federal labor 13087, tax, al f m, ‘11, $2.50; ANE Tlic ckinn kccutnetieheieen sanininnanetbentie 2 80 
d f, $2.50 sens 5 00 Utah ‘state federation of labor, tax, dec, ’10, 


$2 40 
2 00 


11 20 
3 00 


33. 00 
4 00 


2 30 
2 70 
1 80 
10 00 


48 00 
136 09 
423 82 

28 00 

1 07 
1 3 

3 20 
30 00 

400 


5 47 


200 
60 


3 00 
5 50 


2 00 


27 60 


1 40 
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METALLIC 


HEELS AND 
COUNTERS 






Made of Steel. 


For Miners, Quarrymen, Farmers, 
and All Men who do Rough Work. 
Can be attached to your old shoes, and will 


make them as as new. You can buy 
new shoes with them. They will never 
wear out. Lighter than leather, easy to 
attach. Any cobbler can them on, 


Write for booklet that telis all about them. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 














I I xnctkad<oneetescnnsuneds 
Toronto dist labor council, Toronto, Ont, 
Ss Ce EG Elisocctcccwndseenseeeees bao 
Labor council, Coalinga, Cal, tax, sept, "10, 
to and incl aug, °11, $10; sup, l0c............ 
Central trades and labor assem, Crookston, 
ES a 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup............. 
Button workers prot 13133, sup.............. 
Railway postal clerks prot asso 13171, sup. . 
Railroad helpers and laborers 13165, tax, 
apr, ‘11, 90c; d f, 90c; sup, S0c............... 
Machinists helpers 12661, tax, a, m, j, ‘l 
EE Ot Cp cchdtecntacdiisecbacnkkemens ae 
Furniture handlers 12093, tax, j, f, m, a, "I, 
ft (4 3 ese 
ee ee operators 12402, tax, apr, "11, 95c; 
rt isi GintOcietidniateeiinnh connie dace’ 
Sail ane tent makers 12757, tax, apr, ‘ll, 
i LES | Serena sem 
Ste canenniene, typewriters, bookkeepers, 
Tx ene asso 11775, tax, mar, ‘11, $4; 
ie Es dinin sian Gnntie LA ete en emake sega ten abatbinen 
Suspender workers 18086, tax, -f, m, a, ‘ll. 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 11989, tax, 
_  ) 1 f i Sapper 
eee 12347, tax. apr, "11, $3.35; d f, 


Gardeners ond florists 10615, tax. m, a, 
, «  'Y , & SReROIRE RRC eer assets 
Federal labor 8227, tax, mar, ‘ll, $1; d f, | 
an labor 13125, tax, m, a, ‘ll, $1.80; d f, 
TIERS eS ee 
Federal labor 12750, tax, apr, ‘11, $1; d f, $1.. 
Federal! labor 13061, tax, mar, "11, B5e ; d f, 35c 





24. Federal labor 12868, tax, apr, ‘11, $1; d f, $1 
25. Central trades and labor council, Allen- 


town, Pa, tax, jan, °10, to and incl dec, *10 
rg Coqsten men 12878, tax, apr, ‘11, $4.75; 
Federal labor 13086, tax, jan, ll, 35e;d f, ‘5c 
Federal labor 12765, tax, mar, ‘11, Tbe; d f, T5e 
Grain workers 11407, tax, m, a, ‘11, $3; d f, $8 
Street cleaners 13024, tax, apr, "11, $35; df, 

Sl naitin scan’ tinhininn tapas: ie matnaneacn eae ee 
Oyster opene rs prot 13081, tax, m, a, ‘ll, 

SD Ct cccdcnnsnasecetsniaiainens 
Laborers prot rsiés, tax, apr, "11,$10; df, $10; 

i Raa See eS 


. Central labor union, C hattanooga, Tenn, 


es. eae 

Brushmakers inti union, tax, mar, ‘ll...... 

Button workers prot 13211, sup.............. 

Federal labor 13212, sup...............- 

National bro of operative potters, tax, m, 
a, m, j, ‘Ul 

Garée ners prot 13020, tax, may, 11, $2. 50; df, 
GE. oe sccccesoevscvescdens 

onan a“ block setters 12904, tax, a, m, ‘ll, 
$1.80; d f, $1.81 

Railway ee clerks prot asso 13179, tax, 
apr, "ll, s6c; d f, 85c.... 

Wire sewers prot asso 12600, tax, f, m, a, ‘11, 
“PP [| & Seer ae 

Railroad mac hinists mens 13030, tax, 
Samy, Th, GRAS S F, GRAB. «00. ccccccccces 

Window shade workers 13091, tax, apr, ‘ll, 
FF FS 1 4h 2 Ree 

Federal labor 8116, tax, f, m, a, ‘11, $3; df, $8 

—— labor 8770, tax, f, m, a, "11, $1.60; d f, 


Dl ni<eccksdindsenh hhidencaeeeesnnbenerbneeree 
Fede ral labor 10829, sup caniiiet 
Locomotive hostilers on helpers 11894, tax, 
apr, ‘11, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, 50c 
Badge, banner and regalia makers 12249, 
tax, a, m, ‘11, $1.70; d f, $1.70; sup, $5....... 
Federal labor 13181, tax, apr, ‘ll, Tic; df, 
TESS GRR GOED 2. .cccccccvccccccscccesess an 
Federal labor 12706, tax, a, m, "11, $1.40; af, 
eS Te 
Tin, stee), iron and granite ware workers 
Bs Gs oncnncicccknscsdsconccesecesesesesee 


. Tobacco strippers 18215, sup................. 


Intl jewelry workers union of A, tax, m, 
aa eer 
Central labor union, Newport, R I, tax, 
july, "10, to and inel dec, "10............ 
Federation of labor, Sedalia, Mo, tax, n, ‘4, 
, & > Saree eee 
Trades and labor council, La Salle, Ill, tax, 
OR, BE an concoccesesenocuconessceassceeanes 
Riggers prot 11661, tax, mar, ‘Ll, $7.50; d f, 
$a eee ree 
Soft beer ae yh ‘and peddlers 8034, tax, 
One, Th, TOs 6 FEO. ccccccoscscssccs: 
Laborers prot 9079, tax, feb, "ll, $16.30; a f, 
ih .~ -siebpininettked aakeanadentn de 
Button ‘workers prot 13154, tax, may, ‘ll, 
' Sr ees Ser 
U aoe laborers 13116, tax, apr, ‘ll, $3; df, 
Ratiroad helpers ‘and laborers 12922, tax, 
j, f, m, *11, $1.05; df, $1.05.............. 
Elevator conductors and) starters 11959, 
tax, apr, '11, $7.50; d f, $7.50....... 
Lapesess prot 120943, tax, m, a, ‘ll, $3.50; df, 


20 
Navy yard “clerks ‘and draftsmens asso 
12327, tax, mar, 11, $7.40; 7. 
Paving cutters union of Us sof Aand © an, 
SEEN cnitecasstnaty esiaagembearseaeetoe 
Suspendermakers 10342, sup ............... 
Railway machinists helpers 13192, sup.... 


. Kailroad helpers and laborers 13216, sup 


Railroad helpers and laborers 18216, tax, 

aS, F ' ¥'(t ! |e 
Metal polishers, buffers, platers, and brass 

workers intl union of N A, tax, apr, ‘ll 
Trades and labor assem, Sioux Falls, 8S 
ee See, ar 
Indiana state federation of labor, tax, jan, 
‘11, to and incl june, ‘ll.... 


$2 00 
10 00 


9 50 

70 
50 
00 


ae 


70 00 


5 00 


2 50 
1 00 


10 00 
115 90 


3 60 
1 70 
4 80 
6 0 


6 00 
3 00 


29 50 


40 
100 
5 50 
8 40 


10 75 


3 30 


5 00 
83 70 
5 0 
2 5 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


























28. Central labor union, Taunton, Mass, tax, 1. Rodier, $17; M C Farmer, $18: I M Lau- 
mar, ‘ll, to and incl aug, ‘ll $5 00 ber, $22.71; W H Howlin, $17; A E Haw- 
Laborers prot 12948, tax, f, m, a, "ll, $1.50; kins, $15; GA Boswell, $17.71: DJ Nielsen, 
df, $1.60 3 00 $15; R S Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S 
rrp helpe rs 13148, tax, apr, ‘ll, Lankford, $17.14; F K Carr, $144: C R 
$1.75; d f, $1.75 sn 8 50 Breneman, $11; E R Brownley, $12; W 
Horse on makers p and b 6170, tax, apr, von Ezdorf, $15; F E Waggaman (5% 
"hl, 96.603 df, G6.00........ 00000 11 00 days), $11; M M Connell, $11.58; E N Par- 
Fire dept cugmees 10446, tax, m, a, “11, $1.60; sons, $16; S E Woolls, $16; E C Howard, 
d f, $1.60 cece Ksvees 3 20 $12; N E Lynch, $10.48; S B Woolls, $9.... $520 5: 
Federal labor 12919, tax, f, m, a, *11, $2.10; Organizing expenses, Santiago, iglesias 30 0K 
d f, $2.10... 4 20 Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau .. 4 1 
Pipe caulkers ‘and re pairers prot 11465, tax Refund of charter fee of federal labor 
apr, ‘ll, $5; d f, $5 10 00 union 13170, Jackson, Tenn,S H Laws .. 10 0 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12874, sup. 1 00 8. Organizing expenses: W E Terry, $50; R P 
The Baker & Taylor co, New York, N Y, Pettipiece, $20 Samba TO 
sup witness vee 19 Translating German, W von Ezdorf a 1 02 
Federal labor 12792, tax, feb, “11, $2; d f, $2; 4. Organizing expenses: J ID Pierce, $51.55; 
_ . _ aa ae: 5 00 Hugh Frayne, $101.58; Joseph Tylkoff, 
Fede ral labor 10185, tax, mar, "Il, 60c; d f, $20; EK T Flood, $55.90; H L Eichelberger, 
60c; sup, $1.50...... aaien ‘ 2 70 $54; T H Flynn, $52.46; William Bork, 
Fede ral labor 13178, tax, apr, ‘ll, ec; d f, Ss crane ensenshdeantiedineca 5 sli ueith crated a pas decipiens 860 49 
65c; sup, $4.85 : 6 15 Se aioand stamps, J ‘Baumgarte n&Sons co 61 85 
Federal labor 12552, ‘tax, m, a, ‘11, $2.55; d f, Organizing expenses: Arthur Hickland, 
$2.55 ‘ ee . 5 10 $26; MG Hamilton, $38; Frank McCarthy, 
Federal labor 8217, ‘tax, ‘apr, "ll, $3.50; d f, $101.60; Cornelius Ford, $38.60; Jacob 
$3.50 ee ance eta 7 00 Tazelaar, $92; Stuart Reid, $62.80; J A 
Intl hodearriers and building laborers Flett, $50.25; A E Ireland, $17.57 ..... 421 82 
union of A, sup .. F 2 90 6. Organizing expenses, John Fitzpatrick. 148 00 
29. Intl union pavers, rammermen, e te, ‘sup 1 00 Strike benefits, bed spring mi ikers 12103, 
RM Easley, New York, N Y, sup wie 2 50 second week, ending mar 27, ‘ll, Hugh 
Intl asso of machinists, tax, mar, ‘11... 335 64 |, ee eee 120 00 
Natl fe deration of post office clerks, tax, Strike benefits, tobacco workers 1 7 for 
BB BR Willen cccccvccces 22 50 six weeks, first week ending jan 2, ‘11, 
Central labor union, Carrier Mills, Ill, tax, to sixth week ending feb 27, ’11, Bantiags 
eS 3 ere aa 3 34 0 ee e 312 00 
Federal labor 12931, tax, m,a, ‘ll, $1. 20; d f, Expenses attending conference at Pitts- 
i Rae 2 40 burg, Pa, with representatives of union 
Federal labor 12894, tax, feb, °11, 50e ; df, 50¢ 1 00 railroad employes relative to the Penn- 
Federal labor 13005, tax, f, m, °1], $1; d f,$1 2 00 sylvania railroad system discriminating 
wemeent labor 12367, tax, apr, ‘ll, We; d f, against organized labor, Frank Morri- 
: B 1 00 IIIS LE IROL LT 27 25 
Fode ral labor 12102, tax, mar, °Ll, $7.50; df, 7. Salary, office employes s, week ending apr 8, 
$7.50...... ‘ oes oe 15 00 11: J Kelly, $0; R LGuard, $30; D F Man- 
Federal labor 12550, tax, m, a, “ll, 70c; df, ning, $25; L AGaver, $19; L A Sterne (incl 
EER SR ee ee ee ee ee 1 40 $3.15 legislative expenses), $28.15; J E 
Federal labor 13068, tax, feb, °11, $1; df, $1 2 00 Giles, $21.49; A AL McCoy, $18; DL Bradley, 
Bridge laborers 18101, tax, apr, ’11, 90c; d f, $18; F L Faber *, $18; IM Rodier. $17; MC 
DP Guidnwacdde senbecinseaminenee 1 80 Farmer, $18; I M Lauber, $19.06; W H 
Bookkeepers, oy and assist- Howlin, $17; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Bos- 
ants 12646, tax, may, ‘ll, $2; » $2 1 00 well (incl $2.43 legislative expenses), 
Sewer and drain pipe ae ‘2824, tax, $18.43; DJ Nielsen (ine! $2.15 legislative 
apr, ’ll, 8c; d f, 85c a 1 70 expenses), $17.15; RS Thomas (incl $3 leg- 
Pipe layers ‘12917, tax, f,m, ‘li, $2.40; d f, islative expenses), $17; M Webster, $18; 
ee ? ‘ ae 4 80 S Lankford, $15; F K Carr. $14; C R Brene- 
Laborers prot 12508, tax. f, m, a, man, $11; E R Brownley (incl $2.57 legis- 
SL «+h nihis ciintnena eds nednupeae sean 4 50 
Theatrical tailors and dressers 12719, tax, 
UM Oe Ee eee 2 60 : 
Marble neteeee workers 8809, tax, f, m, "11, ROWLAND D. THOMAS, > >: Lae 
ne caaheswunween 5 00 HOPKIN THOMAS, - - Vice-Pres’t- 
Turpentine caeiios rs 13113, sup..... 5 00 D. H. THOMAS, - : Sec’y. & Treas- 


— supplie -" m - 09 
) ions phases ‘i 54 35 
Advertise ments ‘A ~ 2. Devecses cove 1,093 = Davies @ _— Co. 
PS HED MIDS ccnsicesnccvaducancancsens 270 50 

FOUNDRY 2 MACHINE WORKS 








hic oirebadeadavenskdasennar ‘ . . $187,795 23 Catasauqua Pa 
, Pa. 
EXPENSES. All agreements are contingent upon strikes, 

1, April, ‘11, rent, TA Wickersham ..... $382 50 accidents, delays of carriers and other de- 
Legislative expenses, A E ane ails 42 00 lays unavoidable or beyond our control. 
Salary, week endingapr Il, ‘11,J W Sullivan 30 00 . : - . . 
Salary, office employes, week ending apr Quotations subjectto change without notice. 

1, ll: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF . 
: Rm : Ny Aw C. R. HORN, - - - General Agent 
Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, $0 Church St > - - New York. 


$28.30; J E Giles, $24.65; A L McCoy, $18; 
D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M 
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Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


332 East 103d Street 
Manhattan Market 


INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 21024 24 Taylor St. 


Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 











x 


l4. Salary, 


15. 


. ery expenses: 


. Strike benefits, 


ll. Organizing 


. Organizing expe nses: 


5 Organizing 


lative expenses), $14.57; W von Ezdorf 
(incl $3.21 legislative expenses), $18.21; 
F E Waggaman (incl $12.28 legislative ex- 
penses), $16.28; M M Connell (incl $11.10 
legislative expenses), $15.45; E N Parsons 
(inel $3.04 legislative expenses), $19.04; 
S E Woolls, $16; E C Howard (incl $12.86 
legislative expenses), $16.86; N E Lynch, 
$10.72; S B Woolls (incl $1.98 ave ex- 
penses), $10.98 
Salary, week ending apr 8, ‘1 
Din ccscatietisebeiaeesanneceaons 
Stamps, 1,660 l-c, PO dept 
Addressing, folding, and inclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes (legislative expenses): 
F G Whittington, $12.00; M Hawkins, 
SE smvedinasidhnandinbe atikoenin’ 
Organizing expenses: Philip Jago, "$34. 18; 
C O Young, $52.75; Santiago Iglesias, $30; 
O F Nelson, $34.14. .... 
Addressing, folding, and enclosing ‘eircu- 
lars in envelopes (legislative expenses), 
D H Sprague. 


Cal W yatt, $50. 60; 
‘A Miles, $27.58; J F Anderson, $20; David 
Sosabes, $20; J ‘Himmel, $20 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 
Organizing expenses, L T Romanoli.... 
bed spring makers 12103, 
ending apr 3, ‘ll, Hugh 


third week, 
PED vcccsess 
Strike benefits, bed spring makers 12103, 
fourth week, ending apr 10, ‘ll, Hugh 
ees . yaaa 
Organizing expenses: Hugh Frayne, $75.27; 
Wm Bark, $25; Stuart Reid, $54.10; J D 
Pierce, $53.10: T H Flynn, $50.3); Joseph 
Ty lkoff, $20; W E Terry, $51.50; H L EKich- 
elberger, $74.92......... , 
expenses Ww yatt, “$51. 
Jacob Tazelaar, $72.25............. : 
Expenses, trip New York © ity to Pitts- 
burg, Pitcairn, ete, and return (organiz- 
ing expenses), John Mitchell. : : 
Organizing expenses: J H Pomar, “$20; ‘E 
T Flood, $58.60. .......... 
R E Woodmansee, 
‘H W Joel, 


$3.80; 
Anthony Bernard, $20................. 
office employes, week ending apr 
5, “ll: J Kelly, $0; RL Guard, $0; D F 
Manning, $3.71; L A Gaver, $19; L A 
Sterne, $25: J E Giles, $19; A L McCoy, 
$18; D L Bradley (5% days), $16.50; F L 
Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $17: MC Farmer, 
$18; | M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $21.05; 
AE Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $16; DJ 
Nielsen, $21.18: R S Thomas, $18.83; M 
Webster, $18; L Lankford, $15; F K Carr, 
$14; C R Breneman, $11; E R Brownley, 
$14.85; W von Ezdorf, $15; F E Wagga- 
man, $14.57; M M Connell, $13.62; E N 
Parsons, $16; S E Woolls, $16; E C How- 
ard, $12; N E Lynch, $12.40; S B Woolls, 
DE, csheersteie. ucahenaenaeenenie lean 
Salary, week ending apr 5,’ JW Sulli- 
van 
Contribution to Am FED, Thomas Reece 
Organizing expenses: Arthur Hickland, 
$27; C O Young, $52........... 
Stamps: 1,000 l-c, $10; 1,000 2-c, $20; 200 4-c, 
8 rr 
Organizing expe nses, RA Stoney 
Legislative expenses: A E etioe, "$41.60; 
SS Hamilton, $101.6); M G Hamilton, 


Cal - 





$15.40; C A Miles, $35.04. 


ex penses 


Organizing expenses: ID Pierce e, $53; San- 
tiago Iglesias, $29........ 


$542 34 


30 00 
16 50 


66 00 
78 60 
50 44 


23 80 


17. 


21. 


. Organizing expenses: 


Strike benefits, fifth week, ending apr 17, 
‘11, bed spring makers 12103, Hugh Frayne 
7 and expenses, week ending apr 22, 
W Sullivan 
Printing: 5,000 gree tings, 
tions, h et §,(00 trade unions, 
price lists, $64; The Trades Unionist 
Organizing expenses: H L Eichelberger, 
$52.45: T H Flynn, $65.80; Hugh Frayne, 
Joseph Tylkoff, $20; Jacob Taze- 
Wm Bork, $25...... 
J A Flett, $57.05; Cal 
Wyatt, $66.20; A FE Ireland, $20.80 
Expenses adjusting lockout of button 
workers 12854, Muscatine, papel 
ing expenses), J 8 Lennon 
3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept 
Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $20.81; 
Clarence Gaumer, $49.45. 
Salary, office employes. week ending on 
22, 11, J Kelly, $0; R L Guard, $30; D 
Manning, 


"$15; 5,00) quota- 
$6.50; 51,200 


$74.90; 
laar, $79.14; 





I ;UA Aly 
$25; J E Giles, $19; A L MeO oy, $i8; DL 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier; 
$17; M © Farmer, $18; I M Lauber, $21; 
W H Howlin, $17; A E Hawkins, $15; G 
A Boswell, $16; D J Nielsen, $15.64; RS 
Thomas, ag M Webster, $19.35; S 
Lankford, $15; F K Carr, $14; C R Brene- 
man, $11; E RK Brownley, $14.70; W von 


$120 
45 


100 


317 2 


143 


64 


79 2 


00 


50 


05 


32 
82 














THE COOKS 
FAVORITE 
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00% he 


MULTIPLY 


THE BEST MATERIAL MONEY 
CAN BUY BY TIME, PATIENCE, 
CARE AND EXPERIENCE, ADD 
PURITY, MATURITY, QUALITY 
AND FLAVOR—THE RESULT IS 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


ll first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
NAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Sold ata 
WM.LA 











21. 


2 


22. 
24. 


26. C A Miles, $34.16; — Ford, $40.40; 


Ezdorf, $15; F E Waggaman, $12; MM 
Connell, $11; E N Parsons, $18.09; S E 
Woolls, $16; E C Howard, $12; N E 
Lynch, $10; S 2 | es $515 34 
Phone service, C & P Te lephone co... 66 87 
Supplies: pod ed T5c ; 4 doz rolls adding 
machine paper, 90c; lgross pens,$l; 50 
manila envelopes, 80c; 12 blotters, 50c; 1 
bottle drawing ink, 25c; 1 roll silk fibre, 
$5.40; 6 doz assorted pencils, $3; 2 doz as- 
sorted pencils, $1.80; 2 box files, $1; 12 
blotters, 50c; 1 steel eraser, 50c; 1 desk 
pad, 75c; King & Hansford 
Printing: 8-hour primers, $14.76; 2,000 labor 
press, $27; 1,000 bills, $5; 1,000 renewal 
blanks, $3; J P Dunn & Bro................ 49 75 
Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $51.50; W 
E Terry, $51.50; J A Flett, $61.40; Stuart 
Reid, $54.04.......... 
Account services and expenses in matter 
of appeal in Loewe co vs hatters case 
(2-c hatters assess), Parker, Hatch « 
As vevcrcsnitesase 
Preparation and argument of appeal and 
expenses in Loewe co vs hatters case (2-c 
hatters assess), Bristol, Stoddard, Beach 
eee 
Legislative expenses 
A E Holder, $98.10............. 
ae weg expenses: Santiago Iglesias, 
A W Lehmann, $10; Z J Taylor, $10; 
yo F Bernard, $10. . 
Stamps: 2,300 l-c, $23; 1,000 2- -c, $20; 
$4; POdept 
Organizing expenses: Joseph Ty|lkoff, $20; 
Hugh Frayne, $71.61; J D Pierce, $78.20; 
T H Flynn, $61.13; Stuart Reid, $62.29; W 
E Terry, 30; H L Eichelberger, $56.25; 
C O Young, $64.25; E T Flood, $62.80; 
J A Flett, $57.75; James Kelly, $10; Ar- 
thur Hickland, $27; E M Ware, $10; R P 
Pettipiece, $20 


218 44 


5,014 55 


100 4-c, 


641 58 
131 21 


TG Ts GBs o ccccnceccevcescévcces 


26. Refund of charter fee received and re- 
ceipted for july 14, 1904, from hat fur 
weighers and feeders 11728, Newark, N 
J, Julia Dougherty ........ 

27. Salary, office employes, week ending apr 
29, “ll: J T Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; 

D F Manning, $25; L A Sterne, $25; J E 
Giles, $19; A L McCoy, $18; D L Bradley, 
$18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $17; MC 
Farmer, $18; I M Lauber, oy! W H How- 
lin, $17; A E Hawkins, $15; A Boswell, 
$16; D J Nielsen, $15; R Peceman $14.50; 
M Webster, $18; S Lankford, $15; F K 
Carr, $14.50; C R Breneman, $11; E R 
Brownley, $12; W von Ezdorf, $15; F E 
Ww aguamen. $12; M M Connell (4 6-7 days), 
$9.17; E N Parsons, oe: S E Woolls, $16; 

E C Howard, $12.48; N E Lynch, $10; SB 
Woolls, $10.35. u 484 
Legislative expenses, MG ‘Hamilton. ss 49 | 
Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt.... Be 68 5 

38. Postage on Am FED, P O dept. 22 

One months salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy 333, 
Fee, m 0, 29¢c; newspapers and magazines, 
$2.86; hauling and drayage, $3.70; nails, 
10c; freight and expressage, $5.80; dis- 
infectant, 45c; postage due, 42c; car tick- 
_ 8 - 'S (  ~peree = 
Hauling Am FED, Thos Jones 
Expenses for apr, "ll, Samuel Gompers, 
SSE ee ee ee ee eee 5) 
Strike benefits, first week, ending mar 28, 
‘ll, banders prot 12869, Santiago Iglesias 
and Maria Sanchez, secys..... 
Strike benefits, second week ending apr 4, 
‘ll, banders prot 12869, Santiago Iglesias 
and Maria Sanchez, secys .... 24 ( 
Strike benefits, third week, e nding apr ll, 
‘ll, banders prot 12869, Santiago Iglesias 


$10 00 


_and Maria Sanchez, secys.. SE A 24 ( 
Salary, week ending apr 29, ‘ll, J W Sulli- 

WED ctntdcconenesas Wekemesesgencoenaneaese 30 
Organizing expenses: Arthur Hic kland. 


$28; OC Wilson, $20; J R Spencer, $10; 
Brandon, $5; F J Weber, $10; Atithony 
a Se 
29. Legislative expenses, A E Holder 
Organizing expenses, C O Young, $58; J D 
Pierce, $54.85; William Bork, $25 .. 137 & 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 
son, secy 6 93 


BB 
42 ( 


WO wis tadinatndhinedcdaviiiacadsewews $17,368 lt 





RECAPITULATION. 


$171,682 61 
16,162 62 


$187,795 2 


Balance on hand March 31, 1911 
Receipts for month of April, 1911. 


© SREP ey ease wren nee ee ree 
Expenses for month of April, ipa RR ee 17,368 1 
Balance on hand April 29, 1911...............++ $170,427 07 


$43,978 28 
126,448 7 


In general fund...... 
In defense fund for local trade and federal 
labor unions 


Bas sancdeuns . $170,427 07 
MORRISON, 
A. F. of L. 


FRANK 
Secretary, 





J. M. YORK & SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Band Instruments, and Music Publishers 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 




















$10 Go 


98 
42 (1 


137 & 
693 


17,368 lt 


71,682 61 
16,162 62 
7,795 2 
7,368 1 








0,427 07 
3,978 2s 
6,448 7 





0,427 07 


vy, 
of L. 
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PATENTS #2 FORTUNES 
Inventors: Send 6 cts. for our Valuable Patent Books 
B.8.&A.B.Lacey, Dept. 1, Washington, D.0.Est.1869 


Book of vital facts for Inventors and Manufac- 
turers —PATENT SENSE— mailed on request with- 
out charge. Mention The American FEDERATIONIST. 


Patents THAT PROTECT 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY 


SOLICITORS OF U. S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Patent Practice Exclusively 








Hart & Crouse 
COMPANY 








Royal Boilers 


AND 


New York 
Radiators 











BRANCHES 
NEW YORK - - 235 Water Street 
CHICAGO - - 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henry Streets 
DALLAS - - 659 Eim Street 
MINNEAPOLIS - 742 Lumber Exchange 








The Cutaway HarrowCo, 


Disc Narrows Disc Plows 
Disc Caltivators Specialties 








CLARK’S DOUBLE ACTION HARROW 


Box 335 
Higganum, - - - Conn. 























Lion .2:..Milk 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


91 MUDSON STREET 






Ask any of your friends who use 





if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 













WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
NEW YORK 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and wil! last as long as your house 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natura! 
wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 








LANSDEN | 
ELECTRIC WAGONS | 


BELL BRAND With The Edison Storage | 


Battery 





The ONLY Collars and Cuffs 


made with the Union Label. 


None better—try them—wear them 





LOOK FOR THE LABEL 


w 
Made and sold by A Size and Type for Every Purpose 
IDE BROS. COMPANY, ° 
Atbeny, H. ¥. THE LANSDEN COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 




















Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 


The Pressing Machine 
that is a benefit to 
the Garment Worker 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ONE 
d. Our 
+ \N BREWERY a 





Twist Drills, Milling Cutters, 
Taps, Dies, Reamers, 
etc. 


NOT “JUST AS GOOD” BUT 
JUST ALITTLE BETTER 





Illustrated Catalogue Free 





CELEBRATED 
PILSENER, CULMBACHER 
#° LAGER BEER 


Morse Twist Drill & 
Machine Co. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS.., U. S. A. 




















GOLD SEAL; JQ UF FY’S 
' Pure Malt 


Champagne 
WHISKEY 
Why pay a fancy price for 


A Naturally 
Fermented Wine 

an imported article when The ideal whiskey for medici- 
you can get one equally as nal purposes and general use 
good for one-half the It is made entirely from malted grain, free 
money? Sold Everywhere. from injurious substances, pure and palatable. 
It has enjoyed more than half a century of 
well doing and has gathered hosts of friends 
Inevidenceat all Social on es 

women woman Sold only in sealed bottles, Duffy’s Pure 


i) Functions, and served : Chae 
Malt Whiskey reaches the consumer in its 
at all leading Hotels, original purity and strength, 














Go_p SEAL: 








Clubs, and Cafes. be weak, the i, on . - 
fecial Dry. 1 benefited by Sng a 
mer" URBANA WINE CO. Druggists and Dealers, $1.00 per bottle 


Urbana, II. The avd Malt Whiskey Co. 





























